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CORRESPONDENCE. 

prof. NEWMAN TO MR. GARRISON. 

10 CiKCUs Road, London, N. W., June 7,1864. 
nr„ Llotd Garrison, Apostle of Negro Freedom. 
Sib : Yonr name is revered by all here who 


and care for the moral struggles of your nation, 
1 the prospects of human justice. I write to you 
^ of honor, and ^ith great cordiality, though 
^LTfor expostulation ; having no other objects than 
gaored intere*ls,Trnth and Right, to which you 
jfanted your life, with sacrifices such as it has 
^been my privilege to make. 

"Von b»ve hitherto been strong by fixing your eyes 
absolute right, and disdaining any compromise, 
as serfdom in place of slavery would be. This 
^ have made you (for aught I know) treasonable 
*^^tions; it may have embarrassed and tempora- 
weakened good men, who were attempting half 
^Jumrea when whole measures were impossible. 
I\^t has given to your word immense moral weight 
a-erfain directions; nay, and weight even to your 
,3(0ce. If it can be said, “ Garrison does not reprove 
fits. Banks’s measures,” it will be inferred that they 
I, fell jnstice to the colored race. A great respon- 
■Mity now Pe«t0 on yon to use this power aright. 

from the day that I knew Garrison and Wendell 
r%giips to have become Unionists and supporters of 
ilw war, I believed it to be a glorious and fruitful 
^ of freedom. The English people at large were' 
got able to calaulate or understand the advantage 
•hkh the cause of freedom would assuredly have 
gfloed, if the rebels had been terrified at yonr firm 
and had returned to the Union without vrar— 
tsiailiatcd, bnt on their old footing. Hence, while 
^oolile to the wicked South, we were cold to the North 
gniil Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation of September, 1862, 
ironied ns. Legal documents are always harsh and 
(twcnre to the unprofessional, and we habitually 
g:^pt their interpretation from others. Leading 
grticies of newspapers interpreted the proclamation 
form,or, rather, misinterpreted it. I have but lately 
(oae to understand it aright, reading it as explained 
b; facts. My new perceptions are truly painful, and 
my unwelcome. 

In the dinner given at Boston to Mr. Roudanez and 
Cspt. Bcrtonneau, colored delegates from Louisiana, 

1 mid thst yon said (not, I believe, for the first time) 
tbtf the President has pledged himself for the free- 
doB of “ the three million slaves of the rebel States.” 
list was the sense in which we popularly understood 
the proclamation. When any (in true or feigned zeal 
f^r freedom) cried out: “ Why does not the President 
..:e the slaves of Kentucky 7 ” we had the ready an- 
.wer: “The Supreme Court will overrule him, if he 
vitempts it; bis legal powers do not reach so far.” 
lint we believed that a free Tennessee would soon 
(uore a free Kentucky. We were under the delusion 
ibst Tennessee and Louisiana would forthwith be 
made free States. I believe they together contaio 
above a million and a quarter slaves. This is a hor¬ 
ribly large deduction from your three million; but 
the principles which have detained them in slavery 
would be equally alarming, if only thirteen thousand 
iutead of thirteen hundred thousand were here in¬ 
volved. 

A friend of mine (an M.P.) told me that an eminent 
c^n, whom I may not name, in conversation with 
aim, called Mr. Lincoln’s proclamabon, when we were 
begioaing to glorify it, “ a villainous hypocrisy ; for 
ie refused to set free those whom he could, while 
pretending to set free those whom he could not.” I 
ated not tell you, thst a bitter desire to see yonr 
proud Union broken to pieces animated that ntter- 
aeoe; but I was surprised that a statesman with a 
name to lose should commit himself to (what I 
feeaed) an ignorant, vulgar slander; for I thought 
tWisproach to be directed only against the slavery 
Kill eudured in the States which had not rebelled. I 
MB new pierced in heart to discover, that, however 
(ovenom^ in the phrase, it was no slander at all, but 
»terrible truth. 

flie^ proclamation did not say that, on Jan. 1st,' 
1K3, “ the slaves of all the States which have rebelled 
^ be free ”; but, “ the slaves of States wluch shall 
be Aen in rebellion”; and since, on that day, the 
bead of the North was so heavy on Western Tennes- 
•eesud New Orleans that they cotUd nol rebel (though 
•bey would have rebelled in five minutes, had your 
•raues been withdrawn), your President kept his 
Vflrd to the letter by exceptiitf many hundred thous- 
^ persons from freedom. Butler, Chase, Fremont, 
^oer, Andrew—any Northern Abolitionist—any 
*’**“*'/ Englishman—^in the PreaidenUal chair, 
l^id have interpreted his right to neglect Southern 
ablutions as depending—1, on the States having 
off all^iance ; 2, on the immorality and in- 
R oertain laws ; 3, on their inconsistency with 
Tablicanism, which Congress is bound to maintain ; 
the nee^ity of providing aga'mst future rebel- 
* high-handed removal of that which has 
tee present rebellion. But Mr. Lincoln puts 
a to ***”* interpretation on your Constitudon, which 
to hit”" * itnd threatening calamity. He seems 
T® he has sworn to support slavery for 
rebels, and that bis oath can only be relax^ ■" 
*(hea your ship of State is foundering. J 
^ , o® disaster, slaughter, visible impending rn 
«n inexorable condition, before he is allowed 
Lr ®' You must pay in blood of white men 
of black ; and tbs more honest he is, the 
^^for yom It is now cruelly manif^t, that your 
®* Pittsburg Landing and Fort Donnelson 


it with this intense and burning shame. 

- .s now establishing in Louisiana—as a pattern 
tor future reconstructions, I suppose—another doc- 
trme, still more deadly to your prospects. My hopes 
in your President did not finally give way, until I 
read the statement of Mr. Rondanez, which yon 
heard that the President kindly told them he could 
not redress their wrongs on moral grounds, but, if at 
all, only as a military necessity. Horrible indeed is 
«e augury for your future, when your Chief Magis- 
frate dares not indulge the moralities of his heart, 
through conscientious tremors at the guilt of violat-' 
ing the wicked laws of conquered rebels! Is he not 
practically invoking a new insurrection, which shall 
oisplay in glaring colors the “ military necessity,” 
no w^las! bidden from his eyes 7 I confess that yonr 
cneerful and highly satisfied speech in reply filled 
k ®i.®^*i®holy. iih false immoral principles 
as the basis of your reconstructions, nothing is safe: 
all that is apparently won may be lost in a single 
week. The new-born freedom guaranteed to Lonin-' 
by one-tenth part of the State acting for t’ e 
e, is surely not so strong as was the Constitution 
of Washmgton and Franklin. Your new parchment 
freedoms are worthless, if white men -are to carry 
colored men are to be disarmed ; as they 
infallibly will be, under yonr new regime. In all 
history, I never read of an insurrection so canseless 
and so wicked as that of your Southern rebels; and 
in all history I know not where to find so senseless 
an infatuation m that of putting power int< 
hands of yonr disloyal conquered enemies, and 

ing yonr loyal friends under their feet. It is a_ 

binatioD of baseness and folly which demand of you, 
~s a patriarch of fi'eedom, as a historical name, and 
real power in America, to prophesy, and even rave, 
and cry Woe! Woe! against your nation. Yonr 
enemies here gloat over it, knowing that it ensnres 
your ruin ; your friends almost nniversally hnsh the 
matter up, so that no details can be learned from 
them. Such a policy, if it is to receive sanction from 
Congress, and become typical, positively ensures dis¬ 
affection of the Southern holders of power, and i 
haustion of the North. And if New Orleans, 
Mobile, or Charleston revolt again after being eu.,- 
quered, be sure that yonr enemies in the English and 
French cabinets will know that their hour is cotne. 
The revolted parts will be occupied by English and 
French fleets before we hear of any such scheme. 
Your Free States, after the prodigious strain of this 
war, will Collapse into comparative apathy. We 
shall be too much disgusted with yonr folly to have 
any pity at your falling in pieces. 

Until recently I have looked on your war with se¬ 
rene satisfaction as a sublime sacrifice for a magnifi¬ 
cent future, glorious to you, beneficent to onr mil¬ 
lions. 1 have indulged in glowing anticipations, in 
which I seemed to friends but a wild dreamer. Smee 
I have learned that your President has sanctioned 
Gen. Banks’s ordinances, I begin to fear that I have 
indeed been a dreamer, and that yonr enemies here 

are anWanllollu. - era af -.1___ 




are substantially correct; one of whom said to 
three years ago: “ The North hates slavery ; but it 
hates colored men still more; and it will rather break 
np the Union, than endure to admit them into real 
equality.” _ A time of war and revolntion decides the 
great principles on which future weal or woe depends. 
New moral principles are needed, not slave-owners’ 
base notions, or you are lost. A purer morality must 
be enunciated try your Chief Magistrate, and sternly 
applied, before you can purge your civil and military 
adnatnistration of virtual traitors. Every one in 
Europe who has any political thonght knows that 
your Union can have no future, unless your stupid 
and base legislating about the color of a man’s skin 
e now, once for all, extirpated and renounced. In 
great revolution, you must strike while the iron is 
hot, and strike hard; caring entirely for principles, 
—“ not at all for persons. If you delay but a little 
; if you let the next Presidential election pass, 
without sternly enforcing on the candidates a total 
abandonment of your cardinal and ruinous national 
insanity—prejudice against color; yonr national fu¬ 
ture may be lost forever. 

I am, dear sir. 

Yours with high respect and esteem, 

Francis W. Nbwman. 

ME. GARRISON TO PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 
Dear Sir : For your letter of the 7th ult., at once 
so kindly and so frankly expressed, I beg you to ac¬ 
cept my heartfelt thanks; for, believing that you 
“ — other objects than those sacred interests,' 


^^too brave. If they had been driven back with 
and much more certainly, if they had 
^^niMsaored in heaps—a second year’s war 
tU* £n brought freedom to Tennessee. But, 
C4„ ®.*' **1® good cause! You conquered in the first 
stuck firm in the conquest; you did 
tjjg requisite condition of humiliating dis- 
^ - hence your arms, instead of striking off fet- 
^^^ om the slave, ^ become the tools ot fie slave- 
. And why? Is it because the Supreme 
^ would have overruled a President who freed 
Waves of a State in rebellion 7 No : but because. 
President, it is not the treason of the 
but yonr “ military necessity ”—that is, pro- 
galling danger—which alone makes his con- 
easy in a deed so rash and desperate as that I 
to bis iuDocent, injured, loyal fellow-eiti- 
tiog ^®*f elementary natural rights. His Proclama- 
ia j ^ uone immense good ; nor will I yield to you 
**ood th many of his acts. Yet if we had under- 
kj ffo ® guaUty of his logjfl, his exclusion of moral-' 
osjiji® Eresidential duties, and his wonderful (lit 
Beribef '^’tty towards colored men not pre- 

hem i ^e codes of slaveholders, it would have 
^“elish"°^j- e^eite enthusiasm for him in an 
“ three groans for the slaves 
PathijoJ®^ been called for by a Confederate sym- 
tlespaip "meetings must have been broken np in 
'““sWulat- ***^ * sin^e 


’'®fy grave result of Mr. Lincoln’s 
tn *’®^‘®t‘e® is> that while elected (as we 
^ ® Southern doctrine, that slave- 

!!*®® given tr, ’ f merely local; he has for the first 
In n national status which it co 

.‘enne8seeKvi„“^^®>.‘be inquiry was maintained ii 
S''**®'! (ouftS wickedness only. Mr. Lincoln has 
on '* bas seemed to Euro- 

forced NoriS'^ '*■ *i j?"^® Federal guilt; and 

of the soldiers to become the vile in- 

C*"**® S*^*®*-. This is a deed, to which 

hue’ (A fripnn ® indignation seems iustly 

C®’®tbe frct The Libe,-alor will not 

S “ U Xvn late wrote deliber- 


Truth and Right,” and knowing how zealously you 
have hitherto espoused the cause of the American 
government, as upheld by President Lincoln against 
the Confederate treason of the South, whatever you 
may write concerning the terrible trial through 
which this republic is passing will challenge and de¬ 
serve my proioundest consideration. “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend ” ; and that you are a friend 
to America and its free institutions, and, consequent¬ 
ly, an enemy to the rebellion which, for the horrible 
purpose of forming a slaveholding empire on this 
continent, is now filling our land with devastation 
and blood, you have unmistakably proved by your 
noble testimonies and acts ever since the war began. 

The tone of yonr letter is to me, however, a matter 
of surprise ; so unlike, indeed, anything I have seen 
from your pen or read from your lips, that I am per¬ 
suaded it was not spontaneously written, but owes 
its birth to tbe promptings of certain ill-balanced, 
erratic American minds on your side of the Atlantic, 
whose pretensions to superior vigilance and fidelity 
in regard to the rights of our colored population, and 
whose morbid represeDtatious respecting President 
Lincoln aud his Administration, have evidently af¬ 
fected your imagination and controlled your judg¬ 
ment. Mr. Conway’s jaundiced views are so literally 
expressed in your letter, that I shall not do him or 
you any injustice in attributing its origin to him. 
And here let me say, that you will not find him a safe 
counsellor, or u reliable witness on pablic issues. 
Impulsive, eccentric, reckless, highly imi^inative, and 
ambitious at this time for “ radical ” distinction, his 
flamii^ zeal is not always according to knowledge ; 
and his vision is too apt to “ magnify mole-bills into 
mountains,” and to “ give to an inch the importance 
of a mile,” according to his mood of mind. His ex¬ 
traordinary and unwarrantable correspondence with 
Mr. Mason, wherein he falsely assumed to be duly 
authorized by “ the leading Abolitionists of Amer¬ 
ica ” to negotiate for the recognition of the independ¬ 
ence of tbe Southern Confederacy, provided it would 
in some way abolish slavery (the sole cause of its 
ception and object of its existence!), should make c 
English friends cautions in giving credence to 1 
representations concerning men and things in Amer- 
and admonish him that he is not specially _com- 
mt to call in question the anti-slavery integrity of 
those whose lives have been devoted to the liberation 
of the fettered millions on onr slavery-cursed soil. 
However fervent his zeal or praiseworthy his object, 
the course he is pursuing is well-calculated to dam¬ 
age tbe American government abroad, and to help 
faction aud sedition at home. 

Bnt whether correct in my surmises or not c 
ceming the paternity of your letter, I am sorry to 
your name appended to it 

Before proceeding to notice its complainings, let 
me say that I am neither the partisan nor eulogist of 
President Lincoln, in a political sense. Since bis in¬ 
auguration, I have seen occasion sharply to animad- 
“■* upon his course, as well as occasion to praise 
At all times I have endeavored to judge him 
fairly, according to the possibilities of his situation, 
and tbe necessities of the country. In no instance, 
however, have I censored him for not acting upon 
the highest abstract principles of justice and human¬ 
ity, and disregarding his constitutional obligations. 
His freedom to follow his convictions of duty as an 


Finally, in reference to the sneering remark of 
eminent person ” upon the Emancipation proclama* 
tion of January 1,1863, that it was an act of “ ^i'" 
lainons hypocrisy, for the President refused to s®* 
free those whom he could, while pretending to set 
free those whom he could not,” yon say that yon are 
“ now pierced in the heart to discover, that, however 
envenomed in the phrase, it was no slander at aU 
terrible truth ” ! 

This impeachment is of the gravest character, 
implies that President Lincoln is a base dissemhl^i 
reckless of his moral duties, but anxiously concerned 
not to inenr “ the guilt of violating the wicked laws 
of conquered rebeS,” and desirous rather to perpetu¬ 
ate than to abolish slavery. I am compelled to say 
that I regard it as utterly slanderous. 

’The President was similarly denounced for saying 
I bis letter to Horace Greeley, dated August 22, 
163: 

“ My paramount object is to save the Union, and not 
either save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave. I would do it; if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could doit 
by freeing some, and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that. What 1 do about slavery and the colored race, I «’■' 
because I believe it helps to save this Uoion; and what 
forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help i 
save the Union. 1 shall do less whenever I shall heliei 
what I am doing hurts the cause; and I shall do more 
whenever I believe doing more will help the cause. . • • 

I have here stated mv purpose aocordingUt my views of 
official duty; and I intknd ho modification of ht oft- 
^BATED PBBSONAL wish that AiL MEN BY B B YlV MB Bg COCnU 

Now, in similar circumstances, this is precisely 
what every President, from George Washington to 
Abraham Lincoln, if true to the trusbcommitted to 
his hands, wonld have been bonnd to say and do. 

“ According to my views of official duty ”! This ii 
the whole question in a sentence. It is not the evi 
denca of a callous heart or a pro-slavery disposition, 
but indicate the man of integrity, anxious to know 
Md to dp his duty in a rime of national calamity, and 
in the midst of unparalleled official trials and psails. 
It shows an inflexible determination to maintain the 
government, if possible, in fulfilment of his oath of 
office, and in accordance with the powers (and only 
the powers) constitutionally within his gra-sp. Here¬ 
in be deserves credit, and not reproach. Before the 
rebellion, he had no right to break the fetter of a sin- 
"je slave in any of the slave States. 'After the rebel- 
ion, his right to do so was coextensive with the na¬ 
ture and object of the rebellion, under the War 
Power, and according to “ military necessity.” 

It is my firm conviction that no man has occupied 
tho chair of the Chief-Magistracy in America, who 
has more assiduously or more honestly endeavored 
to discharge all its duties with a single eye to the 
welfaroBBf the country, than Mr. Lincoln. And ffis 
recent unanimous nomination for reelection by the 
National Loyal Convention at Baltimore (preceded 
by an equally unanimous nomination by all the loyal 
States in their legislative or conventional character), 
after every effort of his bitter enemies, and of well- 
meaning but short-sighted friends of tbe slave, to 
cause bis ejectment, is a splendid tribute of confi¬ 
dence in his honesty, patriotism and ability, and a 
sufficient answer to all the damaging accusations 
brought against him, whether by the Copperheads 
on tho one band, or those who are so acting, under a 
mistaken idea of duty, as to strengthen and encour¬ 
age the Copperhead movement. 

To those who have struggled so long for the total 
abolition of slavery, and whose desires for the speedy 
realization of all their aims and aspirations have 
naturally been of tbe most ardent character, Mr. 
Lincoln has seemed exceedingly slow in all his eman¬ 
cipatory measures. For this he has been severely 
chided, in Ihe Liberator and out of it; and, for a 
time, a pro-slavery pnrpose was attributed to him, 
which I am now satisfied was not his animating 
spirit. It was only a proof of the great circumspec¬ 
tion which controlled his acts with reference to the 
formidable rebellion at the South, and the fearfully 
divided state of public sentiment at the North, espe¬ 
cially on tbe slavery question. Ever since his inau¬ 
guration, the country has been violently rent asun¬ 
der—tbe Northern soil has been hot with sympathetic 
sedition—and the possibility of preserving the supre- 
cy of the government and restoring tbe union of 
States is still an open question. Yot wbav long 
strides he has taken in the right direction, and never 
a backward stepl What grand and far-reaching 
anti-slavery measures have been consummated under 
his Adminiatration! How near he has brought us— 

•if the government succeed in asserting its rightful 
supremacy over the rebellious States—to that glad 
day of jubilee, when not a slave shall he found in all 
our broad domains to clank his fetters, nor a tyrant 
to wield his gory lash I 

In this connection, let me adduce the testimony of 
Frederick Douglass as to his impression concerning 
President Lincoln, obtained from a personal inter¬ 
view with him at the White House, and_ related in a 
speech delivered last December, in Philadelphia, at 
the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society—to wit: 

“ Now, you will want to know how I was impressed by 
him. He impressed me as being just what every one of 
you has been in tbe habit of caUing him—an honest man 
[applause), I never met with a man, who, on the first 
blush, impressed me more entirely with his sincerity, with 
devotion to his country, and with his determination to 
e it at all hazards (applause). He told me (I think 
be did me more honor than I deserve) that I had made a 
little speech, somewhere in New York, and it had got into 
the papers, and among tbe things I bad said was this: 
That if I were called upon to state what I regarded as the 
most sad and most disheartening feature in onr present po¬ 
litical and military situation, it would not be the various 
disasters experienced by our armies aud our navies, 
flood aud field.'but it would be the tardy, hesitating, vi— 
lating policy of the President ot the United States; aud the 
President said to mo, ‘ Mr. Douglass, I have been charged 
with being tardy and the like ’; and he went on, and part¬ 
ly admitted that he might seem slow; but be said, ‘lam 
charged with vacillating; bnt, Mr. Douglass. I do not think 
that charge can be sustained; I think ii cannot be shown that 
when I have once taken a position, 1 have ever retreated 
from it ’ (applause). That I regard as the most signifi- 
-ant point in what he said during our interview. I told him 
Ult he had been somewhat slow in proclaiming equal pro¬ 
tection to our colored soldiers aud prisoners; and he said 
that the country needed talking np to that point. He hesi¬ 
tated in regard to it, when he felt that the country was nol 
ready for ii. He knew that the colored man tbroughout 
this country was a despised man, a hated man, and that if 
he at first came out with such a proclamation, ail the hatred 
which is poured on ihe head of the negro race would be visit¬ 
ed on his Administration. He said that -rter* was pre- 
\paratory work needed, and that that preparatory work had 
now been done. And he said, ‘ Beinember this, Mr. Doug¬ 
lass ; remember that MilUken’s Bend, Port Hudson and Fort 
Wagner are recent events; and that these were necessary 
* I prepare the way for this very proclamation of mine.' 
thought it was reasonable, and came to the conclusion, 
hat while Abraham Lincoln will go down to posterity not 
.s Abraham the Great, or as Abraham the Wise, or as 
Abraham the Eloquent, although he is all three, wise, great 
and eloqaent, he will go down to posterity, U the country 
is saved, as Honest Abraham (applause) ; and going down 
thus, his name may be written anywhere in this wide 
world ot ours side by side with that ot Washington, without 
disparaging tbe latter (renewed applause).” 

What eonld be more ingenuous, or evince a more 
thoughtful state of mind, on the pai»of the President, 
than this frank interchange of views 7 How clearly 
it shows his anxiety to do all that he felt could be 
I justifiably and safely done, in the volcanic state of the 
country, toward the extinction of slavery and the ele¬ 
vation of the eolored race! It was neither coward¬ 
ice nor corruption that led him to pause, hesitate, 
and carefully weigh the consequences of an unfried 
experiment; it was not that he waited to be “ bullied ’ 
concessions to the cause of impartial freedom 
was it because he was lacking in the feelings ot 
humanity. But when “ the elements are melting with 
fervent heat,” and “ the earth is moved out of 
”—when to transcend pablic sentiment so far 
to outrage and defy it, is to imperii the existence of 
the government itself—may not something be chari- 


-ideas, hut they are nothing; the masses are every -, 

thing. Struggling up to light on all sides are indications of 
mo popular seutiment. 2%er« should be official, grave in- ‘ 
dioaliom. Leading men, legislativeTiodies, official corpora¬ 
tions, shovld speak the will of the North, if it really exist, 
S?®®i*on, so that the government may feel able to 
trust andUan on a well assuredptibHc purpose.''—Speech 
of Mr. Phillips at the Tremont Tmple, April, 1862. 

this -was well said and well-considered, both I 
by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Lincoln. I see nothing that 
has since transpired to justify the withdrawal of re¬ 
spect and confidence from the latter by the former, 
or by any other advocate of the Anti-Slavery cause ; 
on the contrary, the President has been steadily ad¬ 
vancing toward the goal of liberty, and perhaps quite 
as fast as the altered state of the Northern mind 
would allow him, if not beyond all that could have 
been reasonably expected of him. For, remember, at 
that time scarcely one of the numerous measures to 
which he has given his sanction had been executed, 
and which will assuredly secure for himself lasting 
historic renown, and cover his Administration 
historic glory. 

ts see, then, what has been done. But, first 
call to your remembrance the apalling o’ 
cumstances in which President Lincoln succeeded 
to Washington, to be duly inaugurated 
It—the Capital 8 warming with traitors and i 
-an empty treasury—no army, no navy—the 
Northern house almost tonally divid^ against itself, 
and to this hour so divided by sympathy for the 
Southern rebels as to cause serious apprehension of 
disastrous outbreaks and bloody consipiracies—the 
real abolitiiiD strength of tbe country numerically in¬ 
significant, and, politically speaking, of no importance 
—prejudice against the negro strong and universal—a 
general disposition.for a long peri^ subsequently, to 
avoid the issue with slavery, and to endeavor to re¬ 
store “ the Union as it was,” and even worse than it 
WHS, with all its pro-slavery compromises—and 
eery power exerted over the popular mind in regard 
to constitutional obligations and historical precedents. 
This was all the moral and political capital Mr. Lin¬ 
coln had to trade upon for the benefit of the despised 
and oppressed colored people; yet he has done a vast 
and toly magnificent business. 

Witness the emancipation of more than three mil¬ 
lions of slaves by the President’s proclaroarion of 
January 1, 1863—a virtual death-blow to the whole 
slave system! Witness, as a necessary seqnence, 
emancipation in Missouri, Western Virginia, Mary¬ 
land, Ae District of Columbia 1 Witness the entire 
abolition of slavery in Louisiana and Arkansas I Wit¬ 
ness its virtual abolition in Tennessee—leaving only 
Kentucky to be speedily delivered by the enrollment 
of her able-bodied slaves as soldiers and freemen, 
and the consequent liberation of their families I Wit¬ 
ness the treaty with Great Britain for the effectual 
suppression of the foreign slave trade 1 Witness the 
consecration of all the vast Territories of tbe Union 
to free men, free labor, free institutions! Witness 
thaireoognition of the independence of Hayti and Li- 
bena—an act which alone, at any time before the re- 
belU^, would have caused a secession of the Southern 
I Witness the abolition of all Fugitive Slave 
bills, and the consequent termination of all slave- 
hunting in the country under governmental sanction 
—a measure of snoh signal mercy and beneficence, 
and so directly striking down the great protective 
bulwark of tbe slave system, that its adoption alone 
woujd justify popular celebrations and joyful illumi- 
natioDB throughout the country I Witness the aboli¬ 
tion of the accursed inter-State slave trade—a trade 
more revolting and hideous in some of its features than 
even- the foreign ! Witness one hundred and thirty 
tboukand colored soldiers, battling against those who 
would perpetuate their enslavement! Witness the 
admfhsion of negroes to equal rights in the United 
States Courts, as parties to suits and as witnesses, 
even.'be/ore Judge Taney ! Witness, finally, the loyal 
sentiment of the country pledged to the amendment of 
the Constitution, forever prohibiting slavery in the 
land! Nor is this all that has been done. 

Yours, with tbe highest esteem, 

Wm. Llotd Garrison. 


office ; for the people do not elect a President .to play 
the part of reformer or philanthropist, nor to enforce 
upon the nation his own peculiar ethical or humani- 
tary ideas, without regard to his oath or their will. 
His primary and all-comprehensive duty is to main¬ 
tain the Union and execute the Constitution, in good 
faith, according to the best of his ability, without 
reference to the views of any clique or party in the 
land and for the general welfare. And herein lies 
the injustice of your criticism upon him. You seem 
to regard him as occupying a position and wielding 
powers virtually autocratic; so that he may do ja,st 
as he pleases—yea, just as though there were no 
people to consult, no popular sentiment to ^certain, 
no legal restrictions to bind. In a strain of unmer¬ 
ited sarcasm you say: 

With vouv President it is not the treason of the rebel*, 
, your '■ military necessity ’-that i>, PiM®« f 
iger—which atone makes his conscience easy in a ce^u 
— -'ash and desperate as that of giving to his 

"‘iiv«-- >-o Dinii i,:~ .. "i. .j -.jured, loyal fellow-citizens [meaning the slaves) tueir e.ie- 

khd ’ he dciBp “ ? A® .®P‘io!<! wrong so super- mentary, natural rights.” 

“htking wav f uphold it, mstead of abdicating ' ' 

s way for others, who put a freeman’s 


and deliberate 
have gone faster and farther in grappling with the 
bellion and its cause 7 I, for one, thought he could 
he thought otherwise ; and it was for him to follow 
his own convictions, not mine. I may have been mis¬ 
taken ; he may have been more intelligent and acen- 
' 3 as to bis possibilities. At the worst, it was 
er to be slow and sure, than premature and rash, 
working up to a desirable point. As early as 
the Spring of 1862—my friend Mr. Phillips being 
witness— 

“The President said to a leading Eepublican of New 
York—' Why don’t you hold moeiings ’ (it was two days 
before that glorious Convention in New York which Carl 
Schurz made immortal by his great speech)—' Why don’t 
you hold meetings, and let me feel the mind of the nation f’ 


feeling than we shall need before we get through this war 
(applause). In other words, the President holds oat ms 
the people, and says, ‘Am I right?’ ‘Howlar 
' ’ Answer him. Tell him the ice is thick thus far. 


wood, Chester Co., Pa., Jane 2, 3 and 4.] 

I—SLAVERY AND THE REBELLION. 

This Society would renew its testimony, at this 
time, concerning the wide-spread and bloody rebellion 
which ytt remains to be suppressed : 

That it is a rebellion, not on tbe part of the op¬ 
pressed, to redress long-endured wrong and to yindi- 
cate their inalienable rights, but by a haughty and 
merciless slave olioarcht, to perpetuate their terri¬ 
ble domination over the hapless victims of their slave¬ 
holding cupidity, to strike a deadly blow at the cause 
of freedom throughout the world, and to substitute 
for the civilization of the nineteenth century the bar¬ 
barism of the darkest ages: 

That not one of the numerous allegations of these 
conspirators against the government of Ae United 
States and the people of the North is founded in 
truth; but, on the contrary, they are as malicious in 
spirit as they are diabolical in design ; so that the so- 
called Confederate States stand revealed to the world 
as utterly without excuse on any principles of revo¬ 
lution or resistance recognized by mankmd : 

'That, as the free is known by its fruits, 80_ the re¬ 
bellion shows its true character by the shocking per¬ 
fidies and savage atrocities committed under its flag : 
“That, therefore, all the pulsations of the human 
heart for liberty, justice, humanity, and the trinmph 
of the right, must beat strongly in opposition to this 
unhallowed attempt to deny to the people the right 
of self-government, to deprive them of the right to 
choose their own rulers as gainst hereditary succes¬ 
sion and tyrannical usurpation, and to eternize slave- 
ry: 

That thbse at the North, who, under the mask of 
loyalty, are endeavoring to baffle the efforts of the gov¬ 
ernment to suppress the rebellion, who are openly 
giving their sympathy and covertly their aid to the 
rebels, and who are busily engaged in blackening the 
character of President Lincoln and breaking down his 
administration for the same evil purpose, are deserv¬ 
ing of even heavier condemnation than those at the 
South who glory in their treason, and boldly subject 
themselves to its penalty : 

That, while this Society does not see anything in 
this fearful struggle to invalidate its well-known 
peace principles—for, had these been truly accepted 
and faithfully acted upon by the nation from the be¬ 
ginning, there could be neither slavery nor a rebel¬ 
lious war growing out of it—yet it believes the gov¬ 
ernment, as constitutionally orgamzed and on its own 
plane of action, not only justified in putting forth its 
full power for the speedy guppression of this wicked 
revolt, but in so doing is acting in accordance with 
the highest convictions of duty in the minds of the 
people, and faithfully discharging tbe momentous 
trusts committed to its hands : 

That recreancy to cherished convictions of right, 
cowardice in the hour of danger, an iniquitous com- 
proiniaing spirit, or a selfish regard for personal safety 
and interests, cannot promote peace ; and a people 
who, believing it their*right and duty to defend their 
liberties with the sword when cloven down by the 
hand of tyranny, shrink from meeting the issue through 
base paltroonery, instead of subserving the cause of 
peace by such non-resistance, are directly stimulating 
the war-spirit, and providing for a more bloody trag¬ 
edy in the future: ^ . 

That it behooves the ♦hole nation solemnly 
member, that the awful judgments to which it u 
subjected are the results of its oppression of a 
horred and hapless race “ Ye have not proclaimed 
liberty every man to his neighbor, and every man to 
his brother ; therefore, I proelaim a lilmrty for you, 
saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to 
the famine ” :—whence, il ought to repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, and to put away its 

iug liberty to be proclaimed “ throughout all the land, 
unto all ths inhabitants thereof ” J , . 

That in this great ex.tremity of the nations peril 
and suffering, every one should be prompt to stsnd in 
bis lot, and to Tear his share of the public burden ; 
and, whether men can conscientiously the 

national flag, armed and equipped to uphold the gov-1 
ernment, o^wbether they are scrupulous non-reswti 
ants, there is scope for the most acuye efforts on the 
part of all, and for the universal cooperation of all 
loyal souls in suppressing the rebellion, and extend- 

_ _ big liberty and peace throughout the land . 

to-m'orrow.’ ‘ Itoid them often ; hold many 'of them ; hold I Society recognizes the right and tne duty 

many as possible. You cannot create more antir!davery \ under the Constitution, to order a 

...-- . volunteering is 

the difficulty of its providing for exceptional 
i of conscience without danger of abuse, nevep 


noeent individuals, the propriety of assigning to 
drafted non-resistants or conscientious peace men the 
duty of attending upon the sick or dying upon the 
battle-field, or in the hospitals, or performing some 
other service equally unobjectionable to their con¬ 
science and necessary to the State : 

That, while participating in the benefits of the gov¬ 
ernment, and sympathizing in its efforts to put down 
the rebellion and its cause, th(we who are disarmed 
by principle should show their readiness to incur any | 
risk or make any sacrifice, where they can consis¬ 
tently do so, to alleviate the horrors of the strife, and 
ensure the triumph of free institutions over chattel 
despotism. 

H.—PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOR. 

Among our other testimonies, we desire to add onr 
solemn protest, not only against the system of human 
slavery, so long existing in the Southern States, but 
against the spirit of caste which that system has wide¬ 
ly engendered throughout tho North—making the 
former victims of bondage, such as are now happily 
free from the yoke, still the subjects of a prevailing 
prejudice that works them injury, and defeats their 
elevation. We declare that this prejudice is unnatu¬ 
ral, undemocratic, and unchristian ; that the statutes 
which are founded upon it in many of the free States 
are unworthy of the general free spirit of American 
laws, and onght to be immediately repealed ; and that 
the Negro is entitled to the same political rights, the 
same impartial equality before the law, with all other 
classes of his fellow-countrymen. As a great step to¬ 
ward tbe attainment of this righteous end, this So¬ 
ciety hails with satisfaction the decision of Attorney- 
General Bates, that the negro is rightfolly recognized 
as a citizen of the United States ; and we shall labor 
that the time may speedily come when all the rights, 
privileges, and high dignities of sneh citizenship shall 
no longer be unjustly denied, but freely offered to a 
class of our countrymen who, having long suffered 
from a government under whose laws they had been 
oppressed, have shown an example of magnanimity 
unequalled in history, by exposing their lives for the 
defence of that government in its hour of peril. 

HI.—MEMORIALS TO CONGRESS. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of ihe 
United Slates, in Congress assembled; 

The Yearly Meetii^ of the Religious Society of 
Progressive Friends, in session at Longwood, Chester ' 
County, Pa., Sixth month, 1864, respectfully but 
earnestly entreats you to pass a law aboUsbing 
slavery in every part of the United States. In time 
of peace we coaid not conscientionsly ask you to en¬ 
act such a law ; but slavery being now in open re¬ 
volt against the government, we bold that, under the 
powers incident to a bloody struggle for the national 
life, yon have a clear constitutional right to destroy 
it, root and branch, as a nucleus of treason and re- 
bellisn; and that, as the system is at once a sin 
against God and a crime against man, yon are under 
tte most solemn moral obligation to exercise the 
power providentially placed in yonr hands for its 
extermination. 

To the House of Representatives of the United Stales: 
•The Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Progressive Friends, in session at Longwood, Chester 
Connty, Pa., Sixth month, 1864, respectfully but ear¬ 
nestly entreats you promptly to concur in the resolu¬ 
tion of the Senate, submitting to the several States 
an amendment to the Constitution, forever prohibit¬ 
ing slavery, and conferring upon Congress the power 
to provide by legislation for the enforcement of such 
provision. 

IV. -GEORGB THOMPSON. 

In view of the timely and valuable labors of onr 
distinguished friend George Thompson, in giving to 
the people of Great Britain a right view of the pend¬ 
ing civil war in tlm United States, exposing tbe ma¬ 
chinations of the emissaries of the Southern Confed¬ 
eracy in foreign lands, and rendering to the cause of 
the Nqfth (according to the testimony of John Bright) 
a more signal service than any other man in Europe; 
this meeting desires to add its voice to the many con¬ 
gratulations with which that brave and able champion 
of freedom has been welcomed to our shores, and to 
express the hope that, u he was among the earliest 
advocates of the abolition of slavery in this country 
thirty years ago, he mav live to s^ the work to which 

he has devoid *>« l»e completed—evc^ 

ktui, «nd every slave set free. 

V. —EVILS OF THE WAR. 

_war, however great or beneficent its object, 

never fails to produce many serious evils, just in pro¬ 
portion to its magnitude and duration; so as the pre¬ 
sent sanguinary conflict in our land is one of almost 
laralleled extent, from it we have every reason to 
ire will follow a vast augmentation of intemper- 
, profanity, Ucentiousness, and other vices, there¬ 
by imperilling public virtue and retarding human 
advancement; consequently, it behooves the friends 
of temperance, purity, and good morals proportion- 
ably to exert themselves to meet this influx of crime 
and misery by untiring vigilance, the most faithful 
testimonies, aud the most potent instrumentalities. 
VI.—THE CAUSE OF WOMAN. 


Again you say: , 

“ Horrible indeed is the augury for your future, whea yotir 


and wUl be thicker an arrow’s flight ahead. Tell him that ] theless resnectfullr submits to the government, 
U' his message to the Border States leads^ou to say Amen, F unnecessary severity of treatment i 

a message to the Gulf Stateslthat says Liberty wiU ^e ® | to avoid unnw / nn the part of i 

tenfold Amen (loud applause). In one sense, we dentaiid ttspajrt, and undeserved BUfterin£o F 


them to exhume the remains, produced 8300 more, 
with ^rtain important papere, which he had also 
taken from the body, but which he had carefully con¬ 
cealed even from his wife, because (he said) the gne- 
rillas often came there, and they might frighten her 
into giving np to them doenments and money which 
they onght not to have. All these were brought away 
with the body. Of course, the negro only proved 
shrewd, thoughtful, and strictly honest; but there 
have been instances of white men doing considerably 
worse.— Tribune. 

COLORPHOniA IN ST. LOUIS. 

(Some weeks since we published an account of the ex¬ 
citement created in the 8t. Louis Sanitary Pair by the ap¬ 
pearance at the Refreshment table of two colored gentle¬ 
men from Brooklyn. It was tbe Bev. Dr. Nelson of St. 
Louis (formerly of Auburn, N. Y.,) who introdneed the 
gentlemen referred to and invited- them to take some re¬ 
freshment in the oaf*. In a letter to the New York Evan¬ 
gelist he gives the following aeconnt of the affair.] 

An Association of colored people in Brooklyn 
were gracefully represented here by Rev. Mr. Glou¬ 
cester and Prof. Day of that city, bringing liberal 
and valnable donations from that Association. 
They were courteously welcomed by the officers of 
the Fair, and bore themselves with the dignity and 
propriety of cultivated gentlemen. Our Missonri 
Republican and St. Louis Union, and yonr Freeman’s 
Journal have published distorted and exaggerated 
accounts of what they seek to dignify with the title 
of “ An Emeute at the Pair.” This was a ridiculous 
“ flurry ” among some of the ladies in attendance in 
the Cafe Laclede, when the Chairman of the Freed- 
men and Refugees’ Department, and the Secretary of 
the Sanitary (lommission sat down at one of the ta¬ 
bles for refreshments with Messrs. Gloucester and 
Day, regarding this as a snitable courtesy to gentle¬ 
men who had been officially recognized as represent¬ 
atives of a Brooklyn Association, liberally and effi¬ 
ciently cooperating with ns. The lady who presided 
with eminent dignity over the Gaft happened to be 
absent at the time, and there was no one in her 
place capable of immediately petoeiving the folly of 
unladylike exhibitions of horror at night of dark- 
complexioned gentlemen in each circumstances. 
Such exhibitions were accordingly made by a large 
number of ladies, and aggravated by some persons 
of tbe male sex. 

There was no sneh violence as might be inferred 
from the published accounts alluded to, nor did ths 
insnlted gentlemen hasten out of the room, as repre¬ 
sented. They sat at the table as long as they chose, 
deliberately ate what was brought to them by one 
true lady, paid their bill, and leisurely withdrew. 
The attempt to make them odious has been a signal 
failure. The assailing journals have made them¬ 
selves ridicnlous ; other journals (The Democrat and 
Homing News) at once published truthful represen¬ 
tations, and very soon the candid portion of our peo¬ 
ple were disabused of the erroneous impression 
which some of them at first received. Harshly to 
censure, or coarsely to stigmatize so simple and 
natural a courtesy to persons so well accredited, of 
so gentlemanly manners, and to whom our causa 
was so much indebted, and whose cooperation we 
had officially accepted, is not now regarded as the 
best proof of “ Anglo-Saxon superiority ” or of 
“ roundabout common sense.” 

As yon published The Republican’s^ account, it 
may be due to a gentleman named in it to correct 
one of its false statements. Mr. Gloucester and Mr. 
Day were introduced to me by Mr. Fox himself. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and not by a 
“ third party,” as stated by The Republican. Mr. 
Fox also presented them with complimentary season 
tickets, with his own hand, and he did both these 
actions as politely as he or any other gentleman 
could do any action—not with the sneaking evasion 
with which The Republican charges him. 




On no anniversary of this association could 
properly omit our testimony against all those laws, 
regulations and usages, whereby woman in all lands 
stands proscribed and depressed on account of her 
sex; or to claiDi for her the enjoyment of those rights 
and tbe possession of those priviliges to which she is 
entitled as a bum.an being, whose life, liberty and 
welfare are involved in the dwtiny of society and the 
structure of government. It is not for man to assume 
her responsibilities, to exclude her from any position 
she is qualified to fill, to .deny her any employment 
she can successfully pursue. To her, as freely t 
him, should be opened every industrial avenue, grant¬ 
ed every political and religious right, and made avail¬ 
able every official station; leaving for individual en¬ 
dowment, culture, fitness to determine the relative 
avocation or eminence which each may follow o 

VH.—ACCEPTABLE WORSHIP. 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of every 
an and woman to avail themselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity to do good to their fellow-man ; and that ad¬ 
ministering to tho physical wants of the sick or 
wounded, pouring consolation and encoor^ement mto 
the sorrow-stricken heart, and endeavoring to b 
a higher level the low and degraded, the poor 
the outcast, the rejected and despised of God’s chil¬ 
dren, is the most acceptable worship we can render to 
the Great Father of us all, and without which all 
other forms are as “ sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” 


A Notobiods Rebel. —The correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press, writing from the headquarters of 
the army of the Potomac, says: 

The notorious Edmund Ruffin, Sr., who had the di»- 
•ace to boast that he fired the first gun on Fort Sum- 
,„r, is a native of this County, and is noted as being 
one of the most vile and degenerate of men. He has 
several times been in the j^ of Prince Geoi^e Coun¬ 
ty ; and as a landlord, was one of the most crnel and 
exacting wretches that could well live. Persons here 
who know him well say that he was frequently ar¬ 
rested for cruelly beating his wife, and on one occa¬ 
sion he was taken prisoner to Petersburg for having 
flayed alive two of bis negro women, whom he had 
stripped naked, and tied np by the thumbs, while he 
administered the blows with his own band. Let the 
world know, therefore, that the man who volunteered 
to fire the first gun upon the flag of the United States 
was Edwin Ruffin, Sr., a jail-bird and wife-beater, 
born in Prince George County, Virginia., He is a feted \ 
man in the South at the pr^ent time, aud honored 
among the traitors, who-would spurn him for his for¬ 
mer conduct were it not lightened by the fact that his 
“ sins, which were as scarlet, have become like wool,” 
because he fired upon the flag of bis country. NoBle 
deed! Oh, most worthy man, we hail thee as 
representative of the crimes which thou art so 
bitious to establish ; but in all thy feasting, beware 
of the handwriting on the wall 1 


THE "PATRIARCHAL” SYSTEM. 

“ MISCEGENATION ” IN PERFECTION. 

Dm a letter written b/ a soldier in the 140tb Pennarirania Tola. 

Near Richmond, Va., June 18,1864. 
Four miles north of the Pamunkey River we were 
felTo^s, who‘wSSfeTt<P^uR|Fi®e.T9'^® 
of promise. They said they represented 150 slaves, 
the property of Mr. Anderson Scott, who owned 
these cultivated fields for miles. They wanted to 
get their children carried in onr transportation 
wagons to White House landing, from which place 
they had been assured Uncle Sam would take them 
North. Our wagons being full we could accommo¬ 
date but few. However, anything was preferable to 
being a slave ; so they determined to come along any 
way. About a mile further, we came to tbe man- 
■ jn of this rich slave-lord, Mr. Scott * * * * 

Around the door were three women and about 
_alf a dozen children, from the wee baby to the 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen. Two of the women 
were about a shade lighter than the quadroon, while 
all the children were white. The third woman was 
apparently pure white; her eyes were blue, her hair 
was brown and straight'; her features were entirely 
American—nothing to denote a particle of negro 
blood. In her arms she bad a beautiful little boy, 
about four years old, with fair hair and blue eyes. 
This woman was crying bitterly when we rode up. 
Thinking that she was a member of the family, we 
tried to console her by assuring her that Yankees 
made war upon men and not upon women. Can you 
imagine how shocked we were when we were told 
that this white woman and child were slaves. Lieut. 
Wren, Quartermaster of the 6l8t New York, was so 
excited that he bolted into tbe house, and his sword 
rattled and his spurs jingled with his impeluosity as 
he strode along the halls in search of tbe old scoun¬ 
drel Scott 

I asked one of the women why she did not bundle 
up and come along, now that she had a chance, with 
the rest. She said she had an idiotic son in the 
bonse who was sick, and they could not go without 
him. I asked this woman if she was the daughter 
of the owner of the plantation. She said she was! 
We went into the but, and upon a clean bed there 
sat this poor idiot boy, white as I am, with brown 
hair. About this time- Mr. Scott came in, tbe lord 
and owner of all these while people, whiter than him¬ 
self. He is an old, shrivelled-up, nigger-faced, crook¬ 
ed-backed little specimen of Southern chivalry— 
aristocratic as a king, and “ Virginian born by 
Gawd.” I asked the mother of this boy if Mr. Scott 
was his father. You should have seen her blush as 
she answered “Yes.” The incestuous old beast 1 
This idiot son—the child of his own daughter—father 
and grandfather to his own children ! 

Now, send down your pro-slavery partisans and 
Copperheads of the North to look upon this. Talk 
to me of the divinity of slavery !**•»■* Do you 
know how these skin aristocrats rave over the new 
thsoxj of miscegerujUion or the mixture of the races. 
Here we have a practical illustration of their du¬ 
plicity and inconsistency in the very worst form of 
miscegenation—incestuous amalgamation. 

All the rest of the old man’s slaves (floating capi¬ 
tal) passed by at this time with their traps and pa- 
looses, shouting on the road to glory and to free- 
_om, “ Come along! Come along! We’re gwine to 
hab our freedom! ” This sight so excited these poor 
slaves, who, knowing their inability to go along 
without the boy, b^an to cry in the most distressing 
manner, and there in the midst of them stood this 
old scoundrel, the author of all this misery. I be¬ 
lieve I would have been justified in breaking his 
neck. 

We advised these poor people to stay, as they 
were perfectly safe, being inside our lines, and in 
case we fell back we would manage to take them 
with us; and, in the meantime, if the old man ill- 
treated them we would come back and chastise him. 
So we went away and encamped that night on the 
banks of the sluggish and malarious Pamunkey. 


Don’t Croak !—Whatever else you do, or don’t do, 
don’t croak. Croaking isn’t the natural utterance of 
human voices. Let the bull-frogs and the copper¬ 
heads have a monopoly of it. Be sure you’re no true 
patriot if you croak; true patriots never croak, -what¬ 
ever happens. 

It you want Jeff. Davis & Co. to prosper and swal¬ 
low the North, but are afraid openly to help him, 
croak—that will help him indirectly a little If vou 
want the Union armies to be defeated, and the Union 
cause depressed but don t dare to say so right out, 

io take Richmond, and to be whipped by Lee, but 
iLo/ fi^bting on either side, croak— 

that will be the most efficient aid you can properly af- 


Onlt a Nioqer. —Lieut Hunt of Utica (U. S. regu 
-r artillery) recently fell overboard from a tug in 
._ie James River, and was drowned. His body not 1 
being recovered by the tug, some relatives went down ] 
and dragged the river for it in vain, being afforded ( 
every facility by our naval officers. Finally, they in¬ 
quired along the river bank, and found two negroes, 
who told them of another negro who had buried the < 
body of a Federal officer which he found on the river i 
bank. Proceeding to that negro’s hut, they met his t 
wife, who showed them the clothing, spars, etc., of the ( 
buried officer, which they readily recognized as Lieut, i 
Hunt’s. She also produced and gave them 857 in i 

cash with his wallet, which her husband had taken t -- »iu you can prop<=iv 

before burying the body, decently shrouded m coarse ford, with reasonable safety to your whole skin. Say, 
cloth, in the best coffin he was able to make. _ In a solemnly, with a long face that gold will soon be 300 ; 
little while the husband returned, and before aiding advise people to buy a barrel of sugar before the 






prI(^Koe8 up ckar out of sight; aaiffle over the dread- 
f«l tjmes which are just ahead for the poor; turn un 
ly horror at greenbacks, and iuat 
expect to hvejp 8?e_theftj»»ld by 
s price of naner ra<«. l 


_ ____ account could be made up of its doings as that 

your eps with holy horror at greenbacks, and iuat l *^‘*^*‘ rendered to its constituents, to the na- 
! y°“ ®*P®o‘ t<d"ejP a^e^theiajoid hu iiipn tp the world, Fe care little whether these 
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TEE GOOD DEEDS OF COSGBESS. j 

^ The rebel raid being over, as we said last week it 
would be, with no greater injury to the country than < 
the carrying off of an immense booty and the damage 
to our National character and prestige consequeDt on 
, the gOTemment permitting such a thing to be possi- 

f ble, we can now direct our attention to pleasanter 
subjects of contemplation. Before leaving this sab. 
jeot, however, we must join oar voice to the general 
expression of oensure^u the military authorities of 
the nation for not being better prepared to prevent, 
or at least to punish, this audacious foray. With 
the accurate knowledge of the rebel plans which it is 
claimed that the government possessed through the 
sagacity and good information of Gen. Grant, it 
would seem as if this handful of cattle.lifters might 
have been hindered from making their escape, if they 
could not be prevented from making their inroad. 
For the losses of Maryland from plunder and of 
Pennsylvania from the flight of her farmers at a 
critical moment of their crops, we do not sorrow as 
thpse without hope. If these two States chose to 
remain without any military organisation sufHcient 
to repulse a sudden invasion like this, and that after 
two sufficient warnings, we think that they have but 
suffered the just consequences of their neglect. And 
we hope that this error will be so effectually amend¬ 
ed that no Rob Roy shall be found among the rebels 
bold enougll to risk an encounter with " the embat- 
tied farmers ” rallying in defence of their granaries 
and their herds. Ohio, which Las made this pre¬ 
paration, warned by past peril,has not been harried, 
and we venture to predict will not be as long as she 
is thus forearmed because forewarned. But this is 
more than we meant to say, though much less than 
enough. 

We gladly turn from this disgraceful page of o 
military history to one of the brightest of our civil 
annals. We mean to that which shall record the 
action of Congress at the last session in purifying the 
National Statute Book of all taint and spot im¬ 
pressed upon it from time to time for seventy years 
and more by slavery. The trail of that serpent is no 
longer over it. It has been thoroughly cleansed 
away, apd we trust that this is a sign that the ser¬ 
pent’s head is soon to be bruised so that it shall 
surely die. Our readers will bear us witness that 
we have been incessant and persistent in ouY remind¬ 
ers and our demands as to what public duty and 
true patriotism demanded of Congress in this direc¬ 
tion. We confess we bad hut little hope, after the 
very first of the session, that anything effectual 
would be done, and wo are therefore the 
fled with the ample measure of righteousness that 
has been meted out by Congress in its latter days. 
This is one of the oases in which we rejoice to con¬ 
fess that we were mistaken, and that out wishes 
were truer prophets than our fears. The Thirty- 
Eighth Congress has deserved well of its country, 
now and hereafter—we will hope forever—better 
than any that has gone before it. It has bettered all 
expectation and deserves all but an absolute and 
tire commendation. It improved so much upon the 
gratuitous injustice of the authorities towards the 
black troops and cams so much nearer doing them 
perfect right than seemed at one time possible, that 
we think the black soldiers and their friends should 
be content to let it have till the short session to sup- 
ply whatever is wanting to their jnst due. Wear" 

fid that tho r—‘ * ’ . 

^_ .j, will nnd no distinction remaining between 

brave men fighting for their oonntry because of tbs 
color God Las given them. And this whether it shall 
be one that shall look upon this justifie as a stum- 
bling-block removed out of its way, or one that shall 
regard it as foolishness and an offence. 

The three main legislative acts whioh have shed 
this lustre on the closing days of the late session 
the Repeal of all the Laws providing process for the 
recovery of fogitive slaves, the repeal of the acts reg¬ 
ulating the coast-wise slave trade, and the entire 
prohibition of that traffic, and the admission of col¬ 
ored persons to the witness-box on equal terms with 
whites. Who would have imagined it possible that 
such legislation could ever be had, four little years 
ago ? It would have been impossible if the way had^ 
not been cleared for it by the desperate hands of the 
slaveholders themselves. These acts are monuments 
to mark the onward progress of the great revolution 
in the midst of which we stand—a revolution begun 
to establish Slavery forever by the ruin of Liberty, 
but whioh, we believe, will never go backward, but 
will establish Liberty forever through the utter de¬ 
struction of Slavery. These great measures of jus¬ 
tice were not carried without oppositior, and that, 
too, from quarters where it was least looked for. 
They were, all of them we think, proposed early ii 
the session, though action upon them was not eflected 
till near its close. When Mr. Sumner introduced his | 
bill for repealing all the Fugitive Slave laws, it 
could not be carried in its entirety. The infamy of | 
1850 the Administration majority in the Senate \ 
ready to wipe from the Statute Book. But it was 
thought that the law of 1793 should be left in force! 
as a sop to the hell-hound which, though it had re. 
oeived a stunning blow, was not yet dead. And this 
oompromise was carried by the aid of Republican 
votes, among them that of Mr. Poolittle of Wisconsin 
and of Mr. Sherman of Ohio, and, stranger yet, those 
of two Senators from. New England, Messrs. Colla- 
mer of Vermont and Foster of Connecticut. When 
the bill came up from the House of Representatives 
for the same object, couched, we believe, in the very 
words of that of Mr.^umner, the dissentients in the 
Senate seem to have thought better of the matter, and 
to have changed their votes, or to have evaded the 
decisive yeas and nays. Among the missing on that 
occasion were the four Senators we have just named. 
But the law passed, 27 to 12, and slaves must hence¬ 
forth ha hunted on private account, and without the 
assistance of the Nation. The function of the Curtises, 
Lorings, Ingrahams and Mortons is at an end, and 
let us hope, forever. Dn the first vote on the aboU- 
tion of the coast-wise slave trade, Mr. Sumner’s mo¬ 
tion was rejected, Mr. Collamer and Mr. Sherman 
voting nay. On the second vote, it passed, Mr. 
Sherman still voting no, and Mr. Collamer keeping 
out of the way. We believe that there were no Re- 
publican votes cast against Mr. Sumner’s amendment 
restoring the light of testifying in the United States 
Courts to persons of color. 

Mr. Sumner deserves the highest honor and the 
lasting gratitude of the country for the perseverance 
and skill which he has shown in carrying these mea- 
wres through the Senate. In the House, the leading 
Ashley,Stevens, Julian, 

be^rememJered^f 

trust the have been faithful to the 

:hrntioi, utging and carry- 


results were brought about by personal c 

the part of all who helped produce them or by 
pressure of public sentiment from wifhont. f the 
first, so much the better for the members; if the last, 
BO much the better for the public. In either case, we 
have a Statute Book purged of the Fugitive Slave 
laws and of those regulating the coast-wise traffic in 
slaves. And the insult and the injury to the black 
involved in the rejection of bis testimony in the 
Courts of the nation in such States as refu-^ie to ad- 
mit.it in their own Courts, is put an end to. Hence¬ 
forth, the laws of slaveholding or pro-slavery States 
cannot expose him, defencelese, to whatever wrong 
may be wreaked on him unwitnessed by a white 
man. These are great events, constituting an era in 
American history, and the men who have been the 
instruments of bringing them to pass deserve ever to 
be named and remembered with honor. Such legis¬ 
lation could not have been had without a Civil War, 
and it would almost compensate for the sufferings of | 
In the worst event that can happen, the accee- 
0 power of a party in sympathy with the rebel¬ 
lion and pledged to slavery, it will have, at least, to 
do all this dirty work afresh. It will not find all the 
legislation needful to restore slavery to its supremacy 
ready made to its hands. The machinery will have 
be made over again and set to work anew. But 
snob a party will not sncceed in getting possession 
of the government. This very action foreshadows 
that of the people next November. This Congress 
has merely obeyed the pleasure of its constituency in 
what it has done, and we are well aesnred that no 
fiitnra one will ever undo its work. But then the 


nmanfl, for the 


speet of the puWio that they can ^ 

■work which will remain for them ■ do. It were 
nowise, we think, to risk injuring the me or the other 
by excited diaoussioiis on-matters, not of Anti-Slavery 
principle, but of pure pollt.aal exped: ney. This wss 
the unanimous opinion of the Comraitt of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Society, consiatinr of perse s representing 
every shade- of opinion as to the Ad inistration. and 
hence the omission of the Gelebratio of the First of | 
August. 

letter FBOii DR. BR< OKB. 

Jb tht editor <f The NaHonal Anl, Sbiixry Star lord. 

As my letter of June 2 st neither expressed 
implied a suspicion that the Secretai -es of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, or either of them, 
suppressed the missing resolutions, I b - ve been content 
to wait till they were, heard from be ore replying to 
your strictures upon it. I took for g -anted the docu¬ 
ment had been accidentaU.v mWaid. But as nearly a 
month had elapsed without further all >sion to the ma 
ter and as I believed then and still > outinue to think 
’ earlier day in our history n r.ther the Editor 


Ridge, then m 

broken. . , 

Compare then and now, and 
for being despondent I see nc 


s Stax;/.I 


I wonld have 


that 

of The Liberator, i 
been satisfled to allow suol. an omissir i to pass withoot 
the recovery of the resolotions, or i i explanation of 
why it was impossible to 1 d the hi» ais, it was upon 
them I supposed partisan eeling ha l wrought an un¬ 
happy change. The expression whi b I used, ‘‘sup- 
Dressed for partisan purposes.” was therefore Inaccu¬ 
rate, and may have led yon into a m sapprehension. 

If it be a fault to belie e no mao infallible—to be 
perpetually jealous of s .y action which seems to 
threaten the subordinatio.. of the holy cause of liberty 
for aU men to the interests of any political party—to 
desire to be willing to ‘ rebuke ” any man, however 
exalted his position, or fair his preo. ding record, who 
Indicates a tendency to do this. I fear I may need for- 


people must not take this for granted, but must make giyeness. It has been with great -ain that 
-- "“It November. ' ■--- —.nV. l,-.rli/.alinno n the cent 


A PROTEST. 


Boston, July 9th, 1364. 

fi) Iho BiU .r of The NoUimta Anti^SUnery Standard. 

Asa member of the Massachusetts and the American 
Anti-Slavery Societies, I wish to protest against the 
gross misrepresentation contained in your leader of to¬ 
day’s issue. You say: 

“ They, therefore, assembled themselves together un¬ 
der the shade of groves and by the side of still waters 
to bear their testimony sgainst the baokslidings of 
their generation, and to utter their predictions of the 
better dav to come. The aspect of affairs from their 
point of view did not look fair enough for the first 
years of the struggle whioh bad grown out of the col- 
lision between their ideas and those of the devotees of 
slavery, to make them think it wise to discontinue their 
annual custom. This year, however, the American and 
Massachusetts Societies have been of the opinion that 
the condition and prospects of affairs, and the state of 
public sentiment as to slavery was so far changed for 
the better, that the separate celebrations might be pro¬ 
fitably abandoned and all unite in whatever services in 
honor of the day that were instituted by the authorities 
of their own or of neighboring towns. They have ever 
longed for the day to come -Irhen they might issue forth 
from their isolation and join themselves to the general 
company of their fellow-citizere. That day seems now 
to have arrived. We hope, with trembling, that it may 
continue t6 tlie end without interruption. 

“ The Abolitionists omit their Annual Celebration of 1 
the Fourth this year, because they trust that the rest 
of the nation have become worthy through suffering 
to celebrate it worthily. They are painlnlly sensible 
of the many shortcomings, blunder and crimes through 
which the government and the people have stumbled 
on to the point where both now stand. They are fully 
aware of the dangers of reactionary delays whioh may 
yet retard the day of perfect freedom. 'They will still 
maintain their independent attitude of impartial obser¬ 
vation and fearless criticism. But they hope soon to 
be permitted, through the accomplishment of their 
work, to melt unobserved into the mass of their fellow- 
oitisens and never again to make the Fourth of July an 
occasion of solemn protest against the orimes of the 
Amerioaii people against that Universal Liberty of 
which it boasts of bolding the palladium in the Decla¬ 
ration of Seven-six.” 

Immediately over thU Fourth of July article, and 
in sad contrast with it, stands your motto, “ Without 
oonc«olm«nf—without compromise.” Will you tell us 
when the AboUtionlsta took the position you assign to 
them ? Is it not true that the usual celebrations were 
omitted this year, not for the reason you give, but be¬ 
cause the maoagers did not choose to riik the further 
platform discussion of questions whioh have recently 
marred the harmipny of our meetiogs ? It is very pos¬ 
sible that many Abolitionists are ready to “join them- 

telvea to the gene*-*'-'-**•”• '®Uow-citiiens,” 

-.uMt; ISHISO very probable that many more are not rcadf 
to do this; if the vote on Mr, Fillsbui-y’a resolution adopt- j 
el by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at the 
last annual meeting is sufficient evidence, then a mo- 
^jority of the members of that Society will continue “ to 
bear their testimony against the baokslidings of their 
generation.” This attempt not only to conceal the true 
motive that (whether wisely or not, I w'ill not hero 
discuss) led to the omission of this year’s Fourth of 
July celebration, but to mislead your readers, and to 
misrepresent a large number of your constituents, by 
implying, if not positively asserting, great satisfaction 

their part with the present aspect of affairs, this, I 
submit, is a feuful lowering of our standard, a descent 
from the high level of principle to the shameful shifts 
of unprinoipUd expediency, and if the Anti-Slavery 
Societies of this country must resort to such measures 

preserve their organisations, then is their mission 
fulfilled, and the sooner they “ melt unobserved 

of their fellow-oitisens ” the better for that larger 
soslety—Humanity. 


ing through these measures' in ^ 

stronger opposition and greate^H 
had to encounter in the Senate 
jorities by whioh the Abolition^'^f 
passed by both Houses, though it 
tutional two-thirds, should be acooun^ted*^ oensti- 
gress for righteousness. We had not 

so good 


Wh think that our excellent correspondent does less 
than justice to the Anti-Slavery Committees, as we i 
sore that he does to ourselves, in his imputation of 
uaworthy motive to the votes dispensing with the 
Fourth of July meeting this year, and to our statement 
of the case. It was our honest belief that the meeting 
omitted for the reasons that we stated, not remem¬ 
bering to have heard any other given by any member 
of the Committee. We happened not to be present at 
the Committee-meeting when the decision was n 
have been told that there was little or no 
on the subject, the matter being referred 
Committee with full powers, which decided against oel- 
ebrating the day. The fact that Mr. Phillips ooold 
be present we understand to bare been a principal 
reason for the decision. Personally, we hare been in 
favor of discontinning tbs Fourth of July meeting for 
the past three years, sod proposed doing so in 1861, 
the ground that the necessity of a separate celebration 
was suspended at least, if not finally superseded, by 
the changed state of National affairs. If the Committee- 
sub-Committee was influenoed by a fair of “ risking 
further platform discussions” on mooted questions, we 
have seen no evidence of it. They certainly did not 
inspire our article on the subject, for which we are 
solely responsible. When we said, “ the Abolitionists 
omit their Celebration,” we meant, of course, the Com¬ 
mittees to which they bad committed their affairs. 
We did not mean to affirm absolute unanimity among j 
all the members of the Society. 

Had we understood that the omission of the Fourth 
of July Celebration was made on the ground suggested 
by our correspondent, we could have no reason for 
suppressing the lact. For we think it a very good 
reason to justify or to fortify the action of the Com¬ 
mittee. We were in favor of dispensing with the First 
of August Celebration, one peouUsrly our own and not 
common to the whole Nation like the Fourth, on 
grounds similar to those suggested by our Oorrespond- 
Not that we feared “ risking a platform discus¬ 
sion ” of the merits of the different Presidential candi¬ 
dates, but because we did not think such a discussion 
timely jind well-judged, considered purely from 
anti-slavery point of view. We, certainly, have 
been regarded by the admirers of Mr. Lincoln as lean¬ 
ing unduly to his side, and, as certainly, we should not 
wince under any oriticism upon Gen. Fremont. Where 
there is a wide difference of opinion on points whore 
principle is involved, but merely the fitness of 
licnlar men to reduce to action the principle common 
to all Abolitionists, we think there is nothing wrong in 
waiving a discussion which can have no practical good 
effect. Other assembUes than Anti-Slavery meetings 
are the proper th^tres for such debates. An Anti- 
Slavery meeting held at this time could not be anything 
but a political caucus, disputing about the merits and 
demerits of particular candidates for office. We do 
not think that such a spectacle would be either profit¬ 
able to us presenting it, or edifying to the world with¬ 
in a few months the electioneering fever will 
have run its oourse, and the Abolitionists will need all 
the unity of feeling among tbemselres and all the re | 


have 

thought I perceived anoh indications .n the course pur¬ 
sued by our only two remaining (listinctively anti- 
slavery papers. 

In your second paragraph of comments you assume 
that “ Dr. Brooke sees no danger of partisanship—at 
least none calling for his rebuke—in non-voting Aboli¬ 
tionists taking part in organising a new political party,’’ 
etc. In this you mistake, as I havOTjoth seen the dan¬ 
ger and felt called upon to express my disapprobation. 
But suppose I had not—has it become necessary in con¬ 
demning a specific wrong that one must rebuke all 
wrong 1 Again, if the explicit expression of the offloe- 
seekers’ Convention at Cleveland that they aim to ‘‘ si 
cure to all men absolute equality before the law 
means nothing more than “a bait for anti-slavery 
votes,” why should {he Jess comprehensive resolutions 
of the officeholders’ Convention at Baltimore be ac¬ 
cepted as meaning all they promise, and morel My 
confidence in the one is ho greater than in the other 
in my opinion the majority of the actors in either oi 
them would violate any or all of the resolutions 
speotively adopted, if thereby they were assured of 
achieving party success. Why should not an impartial 
Abolitionist measure each of them with the same rule' 

Marlboro, O., July 12. Yours, A, Brooks. 

Remarks by the Editor. 

1. Dr. Brooke, it will be seen, confesses above that 
when he expressed bis suspicion that Mr. Pillsbnry’s 
resolutions were “ suppressed for partis-an purposes,” 
he had in his mind, not the Secretaries of the New * 
land Convention, but the EWitors of The. Liberator and 
The Standard. Wby these Editors, niiither of whom 
ever had the missing resolntious in his hand, and one 
of whom was not only not in the Convention for a sin¬ 
gle moment, but three hundred miles sway, should be 
held accountable for their non-appearance, or be 
pected to display a seal for their recovery which 
neither their author nor the Secretaries were required 
or expected to exhibit, Dr. B. does not explain. His 
imputation, so far as it was directed at us, may paes 
without reply; its special unreasonableness (to use no 
harsher term), as directed at Mr. Garrison, 
apparent to all, when it is remembered that before the 
publication of the proceedings he left home to attend 
the Yearly Meeting at Longwood, and afterwards 
to Baltimore and Washington, returning only at tiie end 
of two weeks of absorbing labor and excitement If, 
during his absence, the missing resolutions 
remembered, he doubtless thought the duty of endea¬ 
voring to recover them, or of explaining the failure 
to do so, would be well discharged by the Secretaries. 
Certainly no oonclusion oould have been more natural 

liberately pointed the finger of suspicion at Mr. Garri¬ 
son, not only as lacking in the zeal requisite tor their 
recovery, but even as having “ suppressed them for 
partisan purposes ” 1 We submit that if any one in the 
anti slavery ranks has undergone ‘ ‘ an unhappy 
change,” it is the man whose “ part isan purposes ” so 
far overcame bis better judgment as to lead him to en¬ 
tertain and express such a suspicion. 

2. Certainly AboUtionlsta should impartially measure 
all politioal parties “ by the same rule,” testing their 
professions by their acts. This is precisely what we 
have endeavorr-d to do. If the Baltimore Convention, 
first casting its anti-slavery utterances into phrases evi¬ 
dently designed to be as Uttle offensive as possible to the 
Copperhead Democracy, had then proceeded to con¬ 
struct the rest of its platform of the very doctrines and 
asseverations which have for two years been oonstantly 

the lips of the enemies of emanoipation, and by the 
reiteration of which they have sought to throw the 
government into the hands of the sympathizers with 
the rebels; if, in addition to aU this, the Republican 
leaders were known to be Intriguing to procure the 
nomination of their candidates at Chicago, and for this 
purpose were openly declaring that McClellan and Lin¬ 
coln are “ twin cherries on one stem ” ; and if tbs Cop¬ 
perhead press were everywhere jubUant in view of 
these proceedings, deemiug the day of their triumph at 
should certainly conclude chat the leading 
supporters of the Administration were playing a very 
dishonest game, and that their anti-slavery professions 
whoUy untrustworthy. We know not why the 
condaoC on the part of the responsible leaders of 
the Cleveland movement should be regarded by any 
Abolitionist with less disgust or disapprobation. 


ly, its force gone, its power 


THE DEATH OF JOHN HOPPER. 


with a kindlier courtesy than we are wont to | 
expect from Englishmen, and carried his audience with 
, , him by his clear logic and irresistibio fidelity to his 

[great theme. Jlay a favori ng Providence give ns more 
’of such spirits in the men we have to deal with across 


Died, in Milton,Ulster County,N. Y.,on Monday, Jaiy i jgj^Y THE HOUSE THAT 


18, very suddenly, JouN Hopper of New York, 

6olh year of hie age. 

This event, so sudden and unexpected, has brought | 
sorrow not only to a numerous family circle, but to a 
still larger number of Iriends, more or less intimate, 
who appreciated his fine social qualities, his philan- 
tiiropio spirit, and his entbiisiastic devotion to the 
cause of Freedom and Progress. The Tribune well 
says: 

o It seldom tails to the lot of a strictly private oiti- 
(sn to be so widely known, and wherever known, to 
excite each universal esteem and respect. His genial 
manners, hi« unbounded humor, and his generous na¬ 
ture, made him sought for as a companion whose mere 
presence was always refreshing ; while his sterling in¬ 
tegrity. his sound judgment, and his warm heart that 
never permitted him to turn away from those in need 
of aid and counsel, made his friendship invaluable 
Like his father, the late venerable Isaac T. Hopper, his 
delight was in doing good, and none but those who 
were most intimate with him knew how wide his Chari- 


JEFF BUILT. 

Soldiers’ H;-m .. ^'icksborg. July 5,1864. 

...... mOor of the Natimat -.t: - .-tldvery Slandari. 

Celebrations of the glori-.na Fourth, made doubly 
glorious by the memories of Vicksburg and Gettys¬ 
burg, were doubtless as thick as mosquitoes on the 
Mississippi yesterday, and as like one to another as they, 
for the most part. But the celebration of our natal day 
in the family mansion of the Arch-Traitor who now 
stands at the head of the Southern Confederacy, by 
agents of Freedmen’s Relief Associations, officers of 
colored regiments, and teachers of contrabands, was 
quite a different affair, and deserves its place in the 
cord of the times. 

The entertainment was planned and executed under 
the auspices of Col. Thomas, Acting Superintendent of 
Freedmen in this Department, in the absence of Col. 
Eaton. The party, over one hundred in number, left 
the steamer Dili- 


„ _how ready he always was in self-sacrifice for ' .u” VinvlKuro- nt 7 

ihe benefit of others, and how incalcniabie was the! . is diZioenf In oonvey- 

good he did, in the aid he extended to those who need-1 » government transport that is ddtgent ‘ ®y 

4. -till ir. ____JI4_Qinros to tlio soldiefsand freed- 


___ aud still more, in the ever-ready sympathy and 

eountensnee which he was always prompt to give to 
those who were iu distress. He literally obeyed the 
scriptural injunction, and did not let his left hand know 
what his right hand did ; the poor and unfortunate 
nevcf appealed to him in vain, and the poorer and the 
more unfortunate the more certain were they of his 
Ijeip. Impulsive and entbusiastio in disposition, he was 
passionate in his admiration ot noble lives and great 
principles ; for mean acts and unworthy lives he had 
no measure in his contempt. He tried to mske his own 
life accord with that standard—how well, his many 
friends can attest.” 

The death of Mr. Hopper, as we have said, was very 
giidden. Be had been building a house at Milton for 
his future resii'enee, and was busily employed on Sat¬ 
urday and Monday morning in transporting furniture 
to it from the landing on the Hudson river. He com¬ 
plained of oppression of the head ; and finally laid down 
upon the bed, dying a few moments afterwards. 

, Frem The Eveniog Post. 

Mr. Hopper was born in Philadelphia in the year 
1815. He was the son of Isaac T. Hopper, the philan¬ 
thropist, and shared the tolls and dangers of his father 
in the Anti-Slavery cause, and particularly in securing 
the freedom of fugitive slaves. He stood by him in the 
first mob that broke up an abolition meeting at Chat- 
Ham Street Chapel in this city ; and after the death of 
“ frictlB Hopper,” it was always the delight of the son 
to aid those philanthropic efforts in whioh his father had 
been engaged. 

In 1836 young John Hopper, who had just been ad¬ 
mitted to the bar, visited Charleston, South Carolina, on 
business. While walking in the street, he was recog¬ 
nized by a man named Nash, a member of the New 
York police, who gave information that he was an Abo¬ 
litionist. A ferocious mob assembled at his hotel de¬ 
termined to murder him, and it was found necessary to 
lodge him in prison for safety. Till night the blood¬ 
thirsty wretches surrounded the place, clamoring for 
his lile. The Mayor of New York, Cornelius W. Law¬ 
rence, upon hearing of the peril in which Mr. Hopper 
bad been plunged by the infamous conduct of a police¬ 
man, summoned Nash before him and revoked bis com¬ 
mission. 

For twenty years past Mr. Hopper has been the agent 
of the Naw England Lile Insurance Company for this 
city, and discharged the trnst with ability and rigid in¬ 
tegrity. Though of Quaker parentage he did not sub¬ 
scribe to the doctrine of non-resistance, and was a vig¬ 
orous advocate of the present war for the Union. He 
was a liberal in bis religious convictious and took a 
leading part in the organization of the Third Unitarian 
Society of this city. 

Mr. Hopper was long known as an earnest and zeal¬ 
ous man in every humane enterprise which called his 
attention. His hatred of oppression, his sympathy with 
misfortune, and bis scorn for meanness, were intense ; 
and his power of language to express his sentiments 
was beyond desoription. Words with him seemed like 
tangible things, to be handled and ielt as well as un¬ 
derstood. His instincts were manly, just, and of the 
loftiest character; be had no occasion to wait for con¬ 
viction. He inherited all that cordiality and humor 
which characterized his father. 


ing rations and other stores to the soldiers and freed- 

en between Vicksburg and Natchez. 

Perhaps I should say, en passant, that this 
form of our bidding to this extraordinary and never 
again (for there can never again be a first time) to be 
repeated entertainment: 

pio-Nio exo;;r8ion to the jkpf. davis plantation, 
JOLT 4, 1864, 

You are respectfully invited to spend tbs 4lh of July 
at the “Jeff. Davis,” Davis’s Bend, Miss. 

It being leap year the ladies liave the privilege of 
viting their own escort. 

The steamer Diligent will leave the landing at t 
foot of Crawford ati eet at 6 a.m. on the morniog of the 
Fourth. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 

There was quite a full proportion of ladies. This de¬ 
partment at this time has a number of agents, teachers, 
and hospital nurses. We were a company of compar¬ 
ative strangers, coming from almost every Northern 
free State, meeting here for one great purpose. Though 
engaged in different branches, all were but parts of one 
great whole. 

The trip down, twenty-five miles, gave a ohance for 
recognition and introduction. To have come from the 
same State was introduction enough- 
state lines met we were not strangers. Three hours 
journey brought ns to what need to be Joe Davis’s land¬ 
ing. The negroes say that Jeff, owed his farm aud 
groes, four hundred in number, to his brother, who 
was vary rich and gave him a plantation and received 
the unpretending edifice that now has become so no¬ 
torious. 

As we landed, the colored people gathered In hun¬ 
dreds in their holiday attire to greet us. “ It was a 
sight to see so many white ladies coming,” as one said. 

Carts, wagons, and ambulances were in attendance, 
to transport us two miles back to the famous spot. We 
passed through corn and cane fields of wide extent, 
some looking well, others as ill as need be, and little of 
either betokening a thrifty crop, prophetic of great 
gains to the speculators, unless present prices should 
continue to advance. These plantations stretched 
for miles on nearly a level, very luxuriant, and bearing 
evidence of intelligent cultivation. 

The slave quarters are larger and more commodious 
than is usual, and the surronndiogs of Joe Davis’s fami¬ 
ly mansion (the bouse now a pile of ruins) are beauti- 


The Sunday School of the Congregational Church of 
Paterson, N. J., assembled on this Fourth day of July, 
1864, to celebrate, acoording to their custom, our Na¬ 
tional Independence, do hereby reaffirm their belief in 
the principle enunciated eighty-eight years ago by the 
,S “ Fathers of the Republic,” and with them “ We h<.ld 
' these truths to be self-evident: that all men are crea¬ 
ted equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
inalienable rights ; tjiat among these are 


A TEAR AGO AHD HOW. 


The well-known army eorrespondent of the Boston 
Journal, “ Carleton,” who has acted in that capacity 
from the outbreak of the present war, thus writes in 
regard to the present posture and aspects of the oontest, 
dating, “ Near Petersburg, July 3d.” 

I find now and then mes who have the blues—more 

It of the army than in it—who look at our losses in 
this campaign and become fainObearted. They forget 
that there is another side—that the losses of the rebels 
nearly if not quite equal to ours. We went into 

_war to conquer if it took the last man, woman and 

child to do it. The questions to be settled, the founda¬ 
tions to be laid and secured are for all time—not for a 
year or a generation. The cancer to be eaten out had 
almost taken the life of the victim. It had penetrated 
the entire system—State, Church, society, high and low. 
We are eating it out rapidly. There are no slaves in 
the District of Columbia, or the territories. No slaves 
in Maryland. No more a fugitive Bla\e bill. Only here 
and there a slave in Missouri. Kentucky Is sending 
bers into the Union army by thousands. Churches 
and ecclesiastical bodies are purified ; emancipation is 
decreed. 

A year ago to-day a hundred thousand rebels were 
concentrated at Gettysburg. That army has been de¬ 
stroyed. A second—the best apgpinCbd—the largest 
Lee has ever commanded—has been forced from the 
Rapidan to Petersburg. A year ago, Richmond was 
fed by the arteries of commerce. The rebel oapital had 
all her railroads in running order—to Chattanooga and 
the Mississippi, to Lynchburg, up the Shenandoah, to 
Dauville, to Weldon and the South, to Fredericksburg. 
To-day, the Central road is destroyed. The roads to 
Lynchburg and Danville are ruins. Chattanooga is 
ours. The East Tennessee road is grown over with 
grass; that to Fredericksburg is broken up : that to 
Weldon is out here and in North Carolina. Feasibly 
Lee has the James river canal. He also has tho line 
from Petersburg to Richmond, but he cannot bring a 
pound of flour or bacon or ammunition from his South¬ 
ern depots. We are pegging away at him day and night. 
The country is full ot refugees. His thousands of 
wounded are on his hands. His men become e.xhausted 
as well as ours. The men and women who have here¬ 
tofore harvested tbe corn and wheat in the northern 
half of the Old Dominion, and in the Shenandoah are 
gone from the plantations. Soma of thM carried these 
heights of Petersburg the other day. They are shoul¬ 
dering the musket, driving the teams, digging ditches, 
doing hospital work for the Union. 

To-morrow it will be one year since the rebellion was 
: high tide. I remember how it dashed upon that 
wall of living hearts at Gettysburg at half-past three in 
the afternoon—how near it came to flowing over the 
barriers and sweeping them away—how it crawled up 
to tho —gjtied round the Cemetery I 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Believing this, it has always been a source of sorrow 
to us that while we were enjoying these inalienable 
rights, there were millions in our own country to 
whom the Fourth of July brought no joy—in whose 
hearts the sight of “ the stars and stripes ” aWakened 
emotions of gladness, because their inalienable 
rights were stolen from them, and they were denied 
the blessed privileges whioh we enjoy, and were count¬ 
ed as cattle, and like cattle bought aud sold, and even 
denied the right to learn to read about God and Christ, 

I the Sunday SchooL 

We were glad when we beard that you had made 
Proclamation of Freedom, by whioh so many of these 
poor slaves have been restored, and 
yet to be restored, to the rights and the Uberties which 
the nation, in defiance of God’s law and the Deolara- 
tion of Independence, hod so long robbed tliem of. Hu 
while we were very glad,'we were very sorry, too 
4nd our sorrow was because while you had struck Un 
chains from so many, you had not freed all within yonr 
power. 

And we now write you this letter 
name of God who made them, in the name' of Christ 
who died for them-in the name of the Declaration of | 
Independence, whioh declares the right to freedom- 
in the name of free government, which is disgraced by 
slavery—in the name of Justice, which is violated- 

of Humanity, which is outraged—in the nt_ 

of those who have gone out from our own school and 
offered their lives in defence of tbe nation—and lastly 
in the name of the nation whose life is still at stake 
that yon wiU speedily make another Proclamation of 
Freedom for all those whom your first proolamation 
passed by, so that all the slaves in the RepubUe may be 
free men and free women, so that when we again meet I 
to celebrate the day which U sometimes called the 
birth-day of Liberty, we may feel that there is no mock¬ 
ery in the matter, and we may read the Declaration of 
Independence without blushing for shame. 

prayer is that God may give you wisdom 
and courage and strength to do this act of Justice, and 
thus complete the good work for which we believe He 
has ^pointed you and called you to the Rnlership of 
thesatioi^ Very respectfully, yours. 

Paterson, New Jers^, July 4,1864 
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Whether judged by the oontent9"„f 
‘‘^Proceedings,” or by the testimony ' 

the privilege of joining in the,,, .r.. wi. ‘ 

Meeting of the Progressive Friend*'•4 
seems to have been as full of Utelf 
• I good results, as any meeting ever heuT ^ 

_ The Standard, from iu oommenceme ^C"' 
sent time, has had constant cause th 

Churches as hostile to the abolition f° ““"ipU- 
made no movement towards the 1 

great system of oppression which w 
ruining our land, and they did what th 
proaoh and hinder those who had 
ment. Our oompiaints have been ch' n * to 
the great and powerful sects, since tbi as***' 
was in proportion to .their power r 
small sects took the same course. Tb of ^ 
borglan body, for instance, refused Swli'*'' 

the great Methodist, or Baptist, or*p 
Episcopalian bodies, to move one sten 
help of the slave or withdrawal of their*"*'®’' 
and church-members from the sin 
But here is a religions association whLb 
ginning until now, has been in the front U 

great war with oppression ; and- which L o| «*' 
more zeal, by word and deed, in eomb«?s^ 
evil and sin of tbe present age, than th ■ 6*^ 

the unprogressive Friends, did and do •*" 

departure from their favorite fashion*" 
speech. The world moves. Even a C“ - 


ful. 

A winding road brought us to the mansion of the 
chief of Confederates, a one-story frame, expansive and 
commanding, skirted, as all such are in the South, with 
deep porches or piazzas, with immense windows open¬ 
ing to the floors, and looking altogether commodious, 
comfortable and inriting. Over the main entrance, in 
front, wreathed in evergreens, were the words, “This 
is the house that Jeff, built ”; over the door opposite, 
at the rear and within, “ Exit traitor.” 

Many were the jokes, anecdotes, and questionings, 
we entered within that great hall, and trod the floors 
those feet have often pressed that are now trampling, 
as it were, upon the hearts of our brave and gallant 

But my story must be short and simple. The romance 
of the post is enough, and needs no embellishment. 
Under the oaks that front the house we assembled for 
the readiag of the Declaratina of Indspeudeoce, oration, 
and song, A rain oompelled us to go into the house, 
where at the usual hour a dinner was served up, and 
tlio servants of the former master, rejoicing in emanci¬ 
pation, strove to exeel each other in waiting on the 
Yankees who “ corned to hope us ” ; and then senti¬ 
ments were proposed—Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, the 
Army and the Navy, the dajr, the Republic, were cheer¬ 
ed, “ till roof and rafters all resounded.” 

On the right and the left, at the back and the front, 
grouped picturesquely in all manner of costumes, from 
gay flounces to dUgusting rags (for these are free peo 
pie), were tlie freedmen which have been gathered to 
these plantations to labor for themselves, and to learn 
from actual experience the truths of the-Dselaration of 
independence. They seemed to enjoy the scene hugely, 
yet I fancied they wonld have been prouder of their 
Northern friends if they had been more elegant and 
“ ’spensive.” As one old woman expressed it: “ I knows 
a Northern lady quiok’s I sees her ; she don’t look so 
’spensive like as de t’others.” 

But my story is told : we eat, we drank, we made 
speeches and cheered sentiinentg, we talked the rank¬ 
est abolitionlam under the portals of the traitor «nd 
there were those who suiig We’ll Hang J„g Davis on 
a Sour Apple Tree.” But to us .he prayer ot old Isaac 
had m u more of the ring of the true Christian. 

“ Oh I Massa Jesus, mighty God, save Massa Jeff, fore 
t am everlastingly too late. Oh, Lord, tuke him bv the 
nap of oe neck and shake him over de fiery furnaei tiU 
he squeal like a pig m de bars. But dou’t fet Sron • 
oh, Massa Jesus, don’t let him drop, but fetch^ffim to 
repentance, and save him sow! in de eberWiL vm' 
dom ’fore dem Yankees make him dry bone“i“f box5' 
There, there is the whole spirit of the Gospel. 

Are we not in these days, even amid wars and the 
rumors of wars, living a Christianity hitherto only 

do good. We give ourselves to the work of lilting up 

the poor and oppressed that he oast down 

We find the poor white trash sick and hungry, and 
e feed him, naked and we clothe him, sick and in pri- 
in and we minister unto him, and while we strike for 
Uberty and right stalwart blows with the right hand 
dealing death at every turn, with the left we lift up 
humanity and every hour vindicate ourselves before 
God and the nations as being worthy to govern our¬ 
selves. as being worthy ol the glory that shall enshrine 
our memoi-y in the hereafter. We, the people, the 
peat true oommon heart, ever good and brave, U do- 
mg this, and Abraham the honest is the strong arm to 
execute our will. “uioj 


Georob Thompson at Amherst Colleoe.— On Wed¬ 
nesday, July 13th, at 3 o’clock, p.m., that distinguished 
champion of universal liberty, George Thompson, Esq., 
delivered an oration before the Literary Societies of 
Amherst College. The large village church was crowd¬ 
ed in every part, and the audience was composed of 
the students, the Alumni, the Faculty, many eminent 
citizens of various professions, and a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, friends of the College. Mr 
Thompson’s theme was—•’The Compromises of the 
Constitution—the Evils and Calamiiies to which they 
have led, and the Lessons to be Learned from the Errors 
of the Past.” The Amherst Express thus notices the 
performance 


n actively reformatory body. 
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The first of the “ Testimonies ” of ih 
ing of 1864 is against “ Slavery and the •‘til- 

pertinent mingling in one oondemnarii« , 


pertinent mingling in one condemnation t 
effect, evil tree and poisonous fruit, guilt" ^ 
perverse child. This, with others of the ^ 
be seen in another oolnmo. AU are e 
worthy of careful reading. But in this******®®’’ 
with other considerations pertinent to the*"* *® 
inculcation of a manly, bold, self ssorifich 
of the faithful discharge by each of the 
his country in the hour of her need. For " ' U 
the peace principles which have ever ch*"**"**^ 
the Progressive Friends (and which, for ^ 

called “ Non-Resistance ”), * ** 

unions charge that these L. 


futes the calumnious charge that these p 


ests, or a shirking of the duty which 


personal 


• ThiidL 
“ 8®^ernn.„,' 


lot, a 


The fame of George Thompson, tbe English Abo- 
Utionist, attracted one of the best audiences of the 
week. He came with his old message, to sympathize 
with us in every fibre of his heart. He spoke piainlv 
and boldly of what concerns us as a nation. His ob- 
[ ject was to draw a lesson of warning for the American 
people from a consideration of past and present events. 
Our Constitution was a oompromise with slavery. He 
rejoiced that this war would release the Nation from 
this sin. He closed wjtb an enumeration of the great 
progress made by the nation, in opinions and power 
within four years. The Oration was full of thought 
though upon a hackneyed theme, aud abounded in pas¬ 
sages of unusual eloquence and beauty.” ^ 

The correspondent of the Springfield Republican, who I 
shows a disposition to disparage the oration, is yet 
constrained to confess that, ” whatever may have been 
the feeling of the audience when he commenced, the 
orator gained their sympathies so successfully as to 
receive general and hearty applause, as he did also 
several times while speaking.” The correspondent of 
The. Evening Post says; “ He handled Ameriesn iajti. 


las a stirring thought ae we bade good-night to 
the house that Jeff, built, that there was scarce one of 
all that multitude of white men and women that was 
not there to represent the feeUng and charities of thou 
sands of people who have commissioned them to do this 
holy work. At 5 p.m., amid the still dripping rain- 

safetrtrd -T* all arrived in 

safety, no drinking, no profanity, no misdemeanors no I /a i 
accidents marring the happiness of the closing i^’^°’- 90ntsalion 
of a day of rare festivity, mirth and enir.vm=„. 


■e festivity, mirth and enjoyment. 

__Frances D. Gaoe. 


frankly admitted. The right of the g 
draft men for the public service in time of « 
mitted. And (in case the government shouM 
stupid as not to know how the bodies and , * 
reslstants may be made available for the publu"'*’ 
vice) it is suggested that these men would ch» 
take their share of labor and danger in attend 
the wounded, both on the battle-field and iu th^ * 

There is, however, one expression in this exoeii^ 
and admirable document -which we regret to iet*h 
is merely an implication, not an assertion; but it e* 
cerns a subject so vital to our national welfsts 
the truth in regard to it should be pressed incen!^ 
upon the notice of those in power, espocially whijiMi 
Executive chair is occupied by one who avows hiouSf 
a follower, not u leader, of the people. 

This expression occurs in the seventh paragraph g 
tbe Testimony on “ Slavery and the Rebellion." 
tainlng the utter iujastioe and aggravated guUt olfti 
rebellion, it not only declares that the government«« 
rightfully “put forth its full power” to aupprenit 
but implies that it has put forth its full power ai 
that it “has faithfully discharged the momewoa 
trusts committed to its hands.” Now, believing u oi 
do that the war would long since have ended in the 
triumph of liberty and just government if the Bxeca 
live had spoken to our four and a half million of ool- 
ored people (either early in the war, or so late aa tha 
proclamation of September, 1862), those few worda of 
invitation, promise and direction which wonld hiia 
turned the energies of every man and woman amoig 
them actively against the rebels and actively in farot 
of the nation—believing as we do that the people, at 
either of those periods, would promptly have acqui¬ 
esced in such a movement of their ruler—and believiig 
as we do that it is the want of this action whioh atil 
protracts the contest-it seems to us immensely i» 
portant that these sentimenU should bo plainly ex¬ 
pressed ; and that all who feel, with hatred of tbe re 
hellion, a love of justioe and righteousness, should ory 
aloud to the President in behall of a movement needad 
alike by tbe oppressed people of color and by Iba 
struggling nation. 

specific declaration to this effect would have bees 
happily in harmony with the general statement of tM 
second Testimony, oh “ Prejudice against Color"; asd 
request to the President to do the important, jw 
and needful act above specified, and to follow it up by 
energy in the employment and protection of the cot- 
ored people, would have well enforced tho " Memotiali 
to Congress ” respecting a legal abolition and oonatiti- 
tional prohibition of slavery, which form the third Tai- 
timony, 

The remaining Testimonies relate to the timely iM 
valuable labors of George Thompson In behalf of on 
country in Great Britain—to the evils neoessarilytob* 
expected from the present war, as from every war-t) 
the “Cause of Woman’’—and to “ Acceptableff«- 
ship.” All are vigorous nffirmations of truths speoUHl 
needed at the present time, and ali were unamBOulf 
adopted. 

Oue of the best portions of tliU pamphlet is thebris 
and excellent Discourse delivered by Oliver Joto** 
at the opening of this Yearly Meeting, and approprid^ 
ly printed with its Proceedings. It sketches tbe MU* 
tion and prospects of the Progressive Friends w*'*' 
ligious society, and points out the lessons 
agement shown by the results, thus lar, of their 
in that capacity. The very statement of their 
shows a marked and most favorable contrast to 
the seota by whioh they are surrounded. TWl 
free from eoolesiasiicai and sectarian bonds. W" 
ping God, to the full satiafaotion of the devoutss*^ 
they have no prescribed forms of worshipi ^ 
method of procedure ; they are bound by no 
system of doctrines ; they have no priesthood to ^ 
else spiritual despotism ; they own no infaldblo ^ 
supersede the direct revelation of God's 
rn souls ; bolding various individual 
find the bond of union not in them, but 
love of God and goodness, common aspir* 
moral and religious excellence, and a ,pOB 

to labor for the welfaie of all men. They 
terms of perfect equality, with no ,ui 

imposed by mutual respect and good order- -j 
ject thed eonoerns the welfare of tits huinan r« ^ 

order in their assemblies. They claim the pr ’’ 
admit tbe duty, irreapeotiva ot precedent »n 
to welcome any truth,new or old, however 
with former beliefs or acts ; to be bosph* ^ 
thoughts ; and, in short, to prove all 
fast that which is good. And If there is in ,,r 
dividuals, a heart for any enterprise of « 
mercy, a desire to testify against any 
gage in any work of righteousness, and 

to hinder, but ilfuch to jbe 


CITIZE.N31S called 




colored 

- -council, labor 

Garnet Am n signatures of H. 

other learii °*i- ^ C- L. Remond, and many 

the objects of thlT*^ “en, contains this statement of | 
inn it • the reasons for call- 

mnro lo present time is immeasurably 

unite “J other period of our history to 

unite and act for our own most vital interests. If we 
0 live and grow, and to prove ourselves to be 
equal to the exigencies of the times, we must meet in 
council, and labor together for the general welfare of 
the people. Sound morahty must be encouraged; 
education must be promoted; temperance and frugality 
must be exempUed. and industry, aud thrift, and every- 
thing that pertains to well-ordered and dign'" ' 
must be exhibited to the nation and the world. 


,,RC/l to 

couraff0 them. Whai a contrast to tiiose 
the popular religion from which reforincf* 
obliged to “ come oat and bo ®®l'®‘'®'®'j|jif fel*®* 
might work freely for the weliare ol t 
creatures! -th 

Mr. Johuson claims as a merit (and tb« 
tice) one feature of their association la 

Churches consider a defect. " It ,b» »P^‘_ 

structure that nothing can keep it all'’® ® to ^ 
in which it originated dies out, or it sh jiof** 

swer the wants of its members; ao® jigjtica* ’ 
life has departed, there will be no gas, 

bish to obstruct the palli of human P® 0i 
stitution ’ to become a nucleus of 
object of revereuce.” The addition of t 
tive merit to the great positive *‘^,^eeii tb® 
deepens the contrast, already 
gressive Friends and the ordinary cn ^ 
what Henry Ward Beecher (a comf ®‘®“ 
isted judge) says of the latter : .unnia* 

“ Institutions of religion are 
bince the world began, it it had not gH ^, gfi 
giun outside of the Church, Churche has tbS*? 
the world to destruction. That ^tilde ®Liiiii** 

world Is the Iree spirit of religm® istM 

institutions.1 mean the >“fl“®“Liiel. 

reformers, that shoot beyond tbe 








living conscience of 

Irit®^ nnity. ■ - You shall find that, when great 

*f np in the community. Churches do 

cannot make them. Churches are ],«« 
waf?'’”'' of an «™y- ,,They carry the pro- 
"findiapanaa“® things ; but after all. haggaga 
AnjJ the Churcl.- 

^gooa ® viDg care of the things which it carries, th 
afta'-f Uwe*® ‘ie^'otefo new things that press 
Jfh»af®e, Reforms hardly ever originate 

"'"'rent instance of this <lis- 
TbC* C'i'irchaotidu and reformatory aoti m, 

^ctio® ja bo sp ken of, and may as well be spolc an 
trbit't® Early *0''*'® present war, some benevol. nt 
af htte- gamtoenced the important work of raising 
^[ogsuppliesior thesick and wounded of our 
,Bd ftnies- Tlieir labors, increasing with the need 
,1919*'’’*’% now e irried on upon a gigantic scale, in a 
af th*®' %qo8!le<i in regard to speed, economy and ef- 
19*'“’*''"and will' results solely benefloent. Alter 
jcle®®^' *jaitio 0 (called ^ The Sanitary Goiamiasion ’) 
sow® '''”® operation, some 

^ ^ repre^entativea of the popular Churcb.^M. ] 
9*'"''’*^ made no such movement of themselves, and 
gbf not to have been prompted to it by any in- ' 
•*’*’ ’'toringio* from Ihcir Cliuroh relation, seeing the 
whi9>’ ft was received by the cornmnnitt', 
ftf^Jjnfluesce which its agents necessarily had upon 
•ixi ‘Clients of their bounty, conceived the idea of e n- 
*» ^ liroilar g-od works a.t a means of helping fc 
^fotarian propagandism, and favoring the e 
tof recruits for their Churches. They called 
in*®"' " The Christian Commission ” (misusing the 

name of Christ, according to their custom), 
®®^o 5 eforth endeavored to divert to themselves, for 
balding of their Church party through the good 
ksin qaesUon, those resources which the elder as- 
was applying, with a single eye, and a dislnte- 
aim. to t*^® *®®‘^ ”'® needy and distressed, 

’’^the inenmbraoee of a new organisation is pUced 
field which the old one was already occupying to 
* best advantage, the sick and wounded are teaaad 
** [jjitstions often vexations and untimely, and the 
^tannity are delnded with the idea that a distribu- 
***01 asetarian tracts supplies a “ Christian ” charac- 
^“^berwise wanting, to the act of helping the needy 
j',offering. 

be mentioned, as an Illustration both of the 
cherished by the Progressive Friends, and of 
success in attracting the like-minded from tbs va- 
sects to the pleasure of fraternisation on their 
platform, that among the speakers on this occa- 
J^who expressed their hearty sympathy with the 
weeling were an UniversalUt, a Swedenborgian, 

^cl Congrsgationalist and a Methodist. 

Tbia highly interesting and valuable pamphlet may 
^ oMa®«<^ ‘**® Anti-Slavery Offices in New York, 

pb^s^pbia and Boston. c. ». w. 


of the evening schools for colored men and women in | retnrn. Here are two companies, and an exceUent op- 
Philadelphia. Four and sometimes five teachers are portunity for a school. This camp is near the Isrgost 
ei%'loypd. They have a Chajlfi tent, lurnUhed witht;| tresUe-work on the road, 67 miles from Nashville, 
benches and a writing table. It will accommodate. Here I remained 24 hours. This is oerhana next 
perhaps, one hundred pupils, but not more than 20 are Johnsville, the most important posit’ioV I had here a 
in attendance at any one time. The work of instrnc- j good opportunity for observing the effects of milito 
commences with the arrival of the first teacher ;! discipline in developing negro character These a 




n., and is frequently 


It iB»y 
**tdoOi 


sometimes 
tinued until 
tion in a single day. 
off duty that he can improve the opportunities for learn, 
ing thns held out to him. He can seldom give 
than an hour in any one day, hence from hour to hour 
the places of one set are taken by another, the groups 
differing somewhat in appearance, but being striking¬ 
ly similar in the eagerness for learning which they all 
display. Upon my late visit to the camp, our teachers 
showed me some specimens of writing, which develop, 
ed surprising progress. One colored man showed me 
a letter which he had written to a friend. The com¬ 
position was quite good, and the writing easily read 
I extract one sentiment; “ I hope that you set a good 
I example for the world, that the North may gee that 
liave a regard for our own selves, that we wish to be¬ 
come free men and women.” 

The former owners of these soldiers do not seem 
realize ihe fact that by their own act, either directly v„ 
indirectly, they have lost, and lost foremr, the services 
of their bondmen. One man, a carpenter, was traced 
to the camp, and his owner offered the commander 
$500 to permit him to leave the regiment and return 
to his former home. It is needless to say that the offer 
was scouted ; and at a private interview between m 
ter and slave, the latter replied to an urgent appeal 
the part of the former for him to return home, '• I 
think I'U not do it. lam. going to try to do BO.-nethiDg 
for myself now.” The planter was astonished ; and af¬ 
terwards, meeting the wife of the slave, he remarked, 
“ I wouldn't have believed my nigger wonld have 
spoken to me in that way.” 

The officers frequently assemble the men and hold 


'■ I ^“''® nearly a year s training. Thev are cheerful, 
a p.ra. Sometimes 100 wiU receive instruo-1 active and prompt. They fear nothing. ' The last order 
fie day. It is only when the colored soldier is ; I heard before retiring was, Keep your guns where 
you can lay your hands upon them at once. Do not 
wait for the drum, but if you hear a single musket, 
especially just before the break of day, turn 
first sound in the morning was their cheerful song, 
as they entered upon the labors, incident to the recent j 
removal of their camp. 

The officers here protaised to provide school quarters, 
and a tent for the teacher, whenever he should be sent 
there. 

I intended to have visited other stations before my 
return to Nashville, but an attack of jaundice prevent¬ 
ed. I felt somewhat unwell when I set out on the 
journey, but attributed it to the intense heat of the 
weather. On the morning of my return, however, 1 
was quite ill, and my color soon showed the cause. 

Upon arriving at our quarters and oonsalting our 
physician, be advised me to wait a week before at¬ 
tempting anything farther. I have the complaint very 
hard, but am recovering. It must be confessed that] 
Tennessee at this season is hard on Northern men. I 
hope, however, when this attack is over, to be accli¬ 
mated. 

As far as I have progressed we shall have places for 
five teachers, aside from Stevenson, Iffarfreesboro, 
Hartsville. 

I conld give you other letters containing cheering 
accounts of the condition and progress of schools, not 
connected with the colored troops, in Tennessee, Ala 
bama, and Washington, but I am afraid of taking up 
much of yqnr space. 

Your late notice in Tbs Standabo of onr need of 


Philadelfbia, July 18th. 
fgt work of reconstruction goes bravely on. I doi 
it Washington, for there seems to be a hitch 
litre; nor at Annapolis or New Orleans ; though at 
)o(b these places important steps have been taken in 
III right direction. In the former, the Radicals, so 
dSid, in Oonvenlion assembled, have prepared a Oon- 
ititatioD for Maryland, abo.ishlng slavery immediately 
ud without condition ; in the latter the Conservatives- 
ilM denominated, besides erecting Louisiana into a 
fm Sule, have refused to insert the word tohUt, thus 
frspsring the way for the Legislature to admit the 
colored people to the right of suffrage. But What 1 
ana by the work of reconstruction is that which must 
nesasrily be dons before the first step oan be taken 
a Uw erection of a new edifice. The material must be 
(Ol ready. The stone, either from the new quarry, or 
fcM the old structuro, must be dressed, shaped, and 
aide ready for the hands of the builder. 

Kolhing U more certain chan that the citlsenship of 
nr new Southern Stales is to be made np largely from 
tbtir present colored population. Whether people like 
kornot, lucb is to be the fact. It la as inevitable as 
uy other result of the war ; just as much so as is the 
itoUtion of slavery, or as was the enlistment of the 
blick man as a soldier. And every intelligent and 
loyal man in the country knows it, however profound 
may be his silence on the subject, or however loud his 
ifkoted opposition. Mr. Lincoln knows it, and quietly 
Udea what he considers his time. Henry Winter Davis 
koowi it, and stands ready to denounce any premature 
rtfersnoe to the aubject; Geu. Fremont knows it, and 
ooDienti to its acknowledgment in an equivocal 
misoce ; Montgomery Blair knows It, and openly ro- 
ihti it, “ kicking against the pricks,” and talking about 
Mportation—a mere pretence for political effect and 
bnaintiin an appearance of consistency. 

Nothing is more certain in the future of the Sooth 
than that those who are now slaves there are hereafter 
to be oiUaena. The only praotical qaeStiqn is. What is 
Mbs done about it? This qneation has an answer in 
feiagtion of the Freedmen’a Aid Societies. That answer, 
Jttlnto words, ia^Prepare the blacks for the duties and 
’^•fossibUUies of thMr new posUion. This is what 1 
•man by the work of reconstruction, which I say la 
1^ bravely on. Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
®'*huiali, Chicago and St. Louia, have their aasocia- 
h*a and their auxiliary associatioas, busily engaged in 
■hwork. 

in this city, as I said in my last letter, we have three 
Nlhese associations ; the oldest, and the one in which I 
*® the most Interested, is the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 
which lus iu office at 424 Walnut street. This as- 
"^on baa in the last three months put into the field 
^liitional teachers—ten in Tennessee, and five 
9tty of Washington. It has purchased and partly 
a use school books, charts, slates, eta., to the 
fo«*n**** *1480.22. It has bought and ssnt out to 
mu., . **’ Nashville, Tenn., five framed 

ichool-houeei, at a coat of *1.883 00. It has 
by liberri pecuniary gifu the National Freed- 
Assoolatiou and the Yolanteer Teachers’ Aaso- 
of Washington ; and, in other ways, by a like 
jjj. ft* toeans, has it been doing what it could 

these three months to promote the welfare of 
whom it is its business to benefit. 

now, as iU somewhat divided 
lad tk ’ North Alabama, Washing- 

District of Columbis, and Port Royal, Sooth 
hoQ ft> receipt of letters almost dally 

*'*tml 1 ^®''®'''' luarters, and the accounts we get 
***'Soperiniendent in Tennessee, 

• Mitehell, whose business it is to organise 
tod locate teachers,' - - ■ 
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has lately been making : 


ij^Tetoessee River, and has seot us the following 
Of his observations. What he says of the black 
^ *Ui, I am sure, interest your reauers : 

OOloaSD TBOOra on the SOBTH-WSSTEBN BAIUtOAD. 
fiegitnent O. S. 0. T. is eomposed prinoi- 
from the piantatioos of Teonegae# and 
They are encamped just outside of the city 
“ “»» Quartermaster’s 
tlitj f Ootosionally a single aompany is sent to 
orT * or trestle-work on a raU- 

^ W a™ ****** ^ *^® O'^eofton of a fort; but general- 
or near the 

*Tenn» ** * oleaniiness and order ; 

***•01^ between the tents are well-swept, and 
''***ftg the- ^“‘®* with the design of 

** **‘«ir eitr **" give a village air and appearance 
Tin d • 

^ ^ftoipUne of the troops are admirable. 

* n * of a raw recruit, but lately 

^**^oee has°t ^P''®®*fton8 from those whose past ex- 
is a virtue to shirk the 
*** geniieJ* officers of this regiment 

®®®®60>*iog ‘he fact that the rank 
, ^ult i| ‘’®®'^“'eoj they treat them as such; and 
l!^‘®«ntof%'**!****^ ''®®P®®^> ooo^ucing to the ad- 
ia now '“lerest of both. Their Colonel, T. L 
in ta’ • *’**** think they have made 

bk ^ ChsBuf*"® of colored troops. 

,** ““ ’’'ft® understands the duties of 
bi, *®®Hiitin„ f ‘f*®* *“ perform them. From the 
tbs^^'ratood th '**“*“*' **** ®®®“‘® 

&),*‘‘®’“»isaion * u® ^**’*’ ***‘‘ part, of 

“ft Were * ^^vaiion of the Freedmen. 

>ilu after *** fftat 

W **'“ agent arrival of the regiment at Nash- 
Peo°eyf''aoia Freedmen’s Relief 
iJ^tion ®PPft6<i to for teachers and books. The I quarter. 

-ri* at adults has been in successful ope- 

**‘ft insUtuu ^ I>onel8on.” 

fi aondnoted on a timliar plan to that 


poUtioal meetings, some of them believing that these 
too are means of instruction. We presume they are 
ontbnrsts of patriotism and enthusiasm. As they are 
considered educational in their character, we would 
that they were such as the lamented Dudley Tyng used 
to describe ; “ cauonses, where a Quaker could preside, 
and a minister of the Gospel ask a blessing.” Religions 
meetings are held regularly in front of the school tent 
on Sabbath evenings. Sneh is the “ 15th Colored.” The 
officers, both of the sUff and the line, unite in efforts 
for the development of the energies of the race, while 
to stay their hands in this noble work, the Pennsylvania 
Freedmen’s Relief Association plants in their midst 
the palladium of liberty a free school. 


While on the subject of oolored troops you may 
well publish another paper of Mr. Mitchell’s, giving 
account of the Fifteenth Regiment, stationed at Nash¬ 
ville. It is as follows : 

It is only lately that the North-Western Railroad has 
been completed. It is a government enterprise. Pre¬ 
vious to its opening a large portion of the supplies for 
the western jgpjy were brought to Nashville by steam 
from Cincinnati up the Cumberland; this, together 
wjth the Louisville and Nashville R. R., forming the only 
channels of commercial interchange with the North. 
They were inadequate to meet the demand made upon 
them, and in the dry season, when the water in the 
Onmberland ia low, it is well known that navigation is 
necoeasarily suspended. This need never be the case 
with the Tennessee, and by connecting it with Nash¬ 
ville boats conld enter it from the Ohio, and discharge 
their cargoes at the terminus of the new road, whence 
they wonld be conveyed by rail to this city. Such ia 
“le course now pursued. 

Like all other Southern railroads, this requires a 
strong force to guard it from the attacks of guerillas' 
At the present time the 12lh and 18th regimente of 
U. S. C. T. perform the servioe. They are located in 
camps, a few miles separated, all the way from Nash¬ 
ville on the Cumberland to Johnsville on the Tennessee. 
These camps are generally near bridges or trestle-work, 
with, in most insMnees, stockade forts for their protec- 
t the more important stations four or five com¬ 
panies are located ; at the residne one or two, and 
sometimes merely a squad of nien. 

By letters received from and personal interviews 
with the Chaplains of these regiments, I learn that these 
gentlemen were making strenuous attempts to sustain 
schools in the larger of these encampments ; and with 
desire to encourage and assist them in their laudable 
efforts, 1 determined to visit the situations and see for 
myself. A line from Gov. Johnson, our future Vice- 
President, procured me transportation, and a camp 
‘ caboose ” I considered excellent accommo¬ 
dations. The first 20 miles of my journey lay throngh a 
magnificent country. The crops looked finely. I saw 
corn six feet in height. As we advanced, however, the 
prospect was not so charming, and after proceeding 80 
40 miles, oalUvation ceased altogether. We reached 
Johnsville at 4 p.m., and proceeded to our hotel, a 
western steamer waiting to onload. 

The Tennessee here, 100 miles from its mouth, is a 
beautiful river. It is periiaps one-eighth of a mile in 
width, and almost straight for miles. The forest comes 
down to the edge of the stream. Kxcepting the land- 
ng where we were, no settlement appeared on its 
banks, and its waters were of a dark color, in harmony 
with the shadows which played upon its surface- 
Johnsville Is an irregular camp to protect a landing' 
We counted 9 etoamers and 10 barges lying at the levee, 
while anchored in the middle of the stream were three 
powerful gunboats, which, like huge seutlnels, kept 
watch and ward over the property and lives here in 
jeopardy. On a high bluff, overlooking the river and 
the eountry for miles around, stood the principal camp 
of the IStb coloi-ed. Some four companies arc here 
united, and at the time of my visit were commanded 
by Lieut.-Col. TravernichL This gentleman is a Ger- 
i—foil of patriotism ; and what is sometimes termed 
i organised force in himself.” With the tbermome- 
at 100 deg, my walk up the side of the bluff was, to 
the least, somewhat wearisome ; and while resting 
and looking upon the novel scene before me, the com¬ 
manding officer rode into the camp, having returned 
from a day’s scout successful. He gave me a hearty- 
greeting, and warmly approved the object of my mis- 
then summed up the successes of the day 
thus : ” One rebel mail, seven hundred dollars in Con¬ 
federate money, two rebels and one horse.” 

The captnre of the mail alinded to was certainly 
very creditable to bis colored troops. The scout com¬ 
menced at 8 a.m. Soon after crossing the river, the 
party stopped at a suspected bouse, and the Colonel 
proeeeded to examine the owner thereof. Of course 
the latter was loyal, “ always had been,” etc., and the 
Colonel not caring to waste time, pushed on, taking care 
however, to leave a guard at the place he had just vis¬ 
ited. After be had been gone sometime the guard oon- 
eluded to search the bouse, and upon the Oolonel’e re- 
im he found the Union man under arrest, while from 
chimney a rebel mail had been abstracted. In one of 
the letters were *700, and in another information 
which led to the deteotion of an addiUonal mail-carrier 
who lived not far off 

At 6 p.m. the infantry in charge of the prisoners 
ime in, walking quickly and singing ; notwithstanding 
they bad marched 16 miles in the hot sun. 

The Chaplain had organised and attempted to main. 
,in a school at this point, but it was uf necessity ” ir 
regular.” He bad several such along the road, and was 
the only regular teacher. The place of hold¬ 
ing the school was a slope sheltered by a roof of green 
boughs. The furniture counted of boys placed in 
like school benches. It was styled the “ Temple ” 
among the boys, and was used frequently as a place of 
religious meetings, i was satisfied that much good 
might be done by sending a good male teacher to this 
camp. Here are 400 men, who might in a compara¬ 
tively short period of time learn to read and write- 
When the war is over, many of these will settle in the 
South, and, having themselves tasted of the blessings of 
education, they will see to it that their children im- ] 
prove such opportunities as may be offered them to 
procure school learning. 

To such a project the officers are highly favorable, 
and will aid the instructor to the extent of their ability. 

As I was returning from the encampment, I passed 
a squad of colored soldiers at work in a trench out¬ 
side the new fort. I paused and inquired of one of 
as true that “ they neither gave nor took 
That,” said he, “ is a rule that the rebels 
made, and we are bound to keep it up. We sing, fight, 
and die,” and then as be struck bis pick into the tougb 
soil, he ejaculated, “ Remember Fort Pillow.” 


teachers has brought us a largo number of applications, 
two of which, just received, 1 transcribe and send yon. 
They will show yonr readers the class of people who 
seek employment in this righteous work. Their authors 
will. I am sure, for the sake of the cause, forgive 
the liberty I have taken in giving this unexpected pnb- 
Uclty to their letters. The fl.-st is from the young! 
widow of the late lamented Col. Fribley, who so bravely 
the head of bis regiment in the fatal battle of 
Olustee : 

New Berbt. Ltcowso Co . Pa., I 
June SOcb, 1864. ) 

Mb. J. M. MoKm —Dear Sir: 1 am doubtless a stran- 
!T to you, yet 1 trust I shall not be an entire one 
when I tell you that I am the widow of the late Col. C. 
W. Fribley. 

Of my great sorrow and bereavement I will not speak, 
but you who knew my brave and noble husband can at 
least, in a measure, understand my great, my irrepara¬ 
ble loss, and how dreary and aimless life now is to me. 
Yet I feel that it is not right that I should thns waste 
my life in grief and despondency, that there is work for 
me to do—my dear husband had planned and hoped for 
years of nsefnlness, and the legacy his sudden depar¬ 
ture bequeaths to me is to carry out those plana so far 
as they come within my sphere. 

He was deeply interested in the cause of freedom, 
and the elevation of a long oppressed and down-trod- 
It is a wide field of usefulness, and I had j 
hoped to aid my husband in his labors. He always 
said that I should be his Regimental Teacher ; but God 
permit onr hopes to be realized, and now though 
my bea^t grows faint at the thought of going out in the 
world without his strong arm to snatain mo, yet duty 
whispers, “ Go forward, and God will sustain you. 
is thus that I have strength to say (should your Associa¬ 
tion be in need of teachers) ‘iSend me.” I trust I fully 
nnderstand and appreoiate the duties and difficulties of 
teacher’s life. 

Should you accept my services, I would also ask 
that a young lady friend of mine may aocompHby 
in the same capacity. She has had several 
years experience as a teacher, ia highly educated 
and refined — and best- of all her heart is in the 

Hoping to hear from you at yonr earliest oonvenienoe, 
am. Very respeotfully, Kate A. Fbiblst. 

The remaining letter will apeak for itself ; it is as 
follows : 

Wabben, Mass., July II, 1864. 

Mb. MoEik —Sir ■■ I heard yesterday for the first 
time of your advertisement for 25 teachers to go to the 
South to teaoh the oolored people. 1 have been waiting 
for such a situation daring the last six months, and 
would be glad to find one that would be permanent. 

My interest in the colored people was first awakened 
by my brother, who was one of John Brown’s moat 
valued men, both in Kansas and at Harper’s Ferry. 
His devotion and enthusiasm convinced me that the 
oolored people were worthy of interest. 

My brother bore the name of Chas. Plummer Tidd. 
He died in the army. His example has aroused me to 
emulate his spirit of self-saoriflce and devotion. 
Through bis generosity 1 have been educated as a 
teacher, having graduated at a Normal School in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 1 now feel that I can in no better way 
show my gratitude to him than in spending my life in 
the cause so near bis heart—the elevation of the black 
ice in America. 

Having no duties to .bind me to the North X feel that 
) oue can go to the work better than 1, and though it 
seems to be a little trying to go now in the face of dan¬ 
ger and hardships, I will not permit myself to shrink 
from it. I did not see your advertisement but was 
told of it by Lucy Stone, whose name doubtless you 
have heard. She said you preferred male teachers. 1 
hope you will not reject me on that account. My heart 
is in the work, and 1 am considered by my friends as 
well fitted for it. I am well and pt-etty strong—very 
strong for an American woman. I understand perfect¬ 
ly well that I mast submit to hardships and inconve¬ 
niences and am wlliing to look them in the lace. 1 
have been educated to be self-reliant. • ♦ » • 

Address 

Miss E. E. Pldxmeb, Warren, Worcester Co., Mass. 

I need not add that these letters—which have not yet 
been acted upon by our association—will be sure to re¬ 
ceive the attention which their inherent interest and 
the high character of their writers naturally command. 


them, if it 


Fbebcman’s Hosn-TAi., 1' 
Washinoton, D. C., July 16, issi. j 
lb the JMUor of TEe SeMonal Anti-Slaoen/ Stanctara. 

I TAXB great pleasure in announcing to the public, 
through yoar valuable periodical, the good work which 
is now going on in this city by the “ Soldiers’ Relief 
Associalion,” their object being to bring aid and 
fort to the sick and wounded colored soldiers. 

I highly appreciate their work of benevolenof, and 
hope that they may continne in that labor which has 
thus far given every satisfaction and promise of suc¬ 
cess. May others follow their noble example—‘‘go and 
divlikewise.” 

In behalf of the colored soldiers under my charge, I 
thank the officers and members of the Association for 
their kindness and attentive dnties to the sick and 
wounded. 

Among the most active co-workers may be men¬ 
tioned, Mrs. Emily Williams and John A. Grimes, Esq, 
These have done nobly, and they deserve the highest 
credit for their attention to our wounded colored sol¬ 
diers, who fought nobly and manfully in the cause of | 
Liberty, Justice, aod Equality. May the day soon ooroe 
when these truths shall be appreciated and enjoyed by 
every colored man, woman, and child, throughout the 
length and breadth of the American Continent, 
Respectfully, 

Wh P. Powku., Jr., M D., 0. S. A., 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England. 
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Latest News in Brief. 

FROM OBN. ORAXT. 

B nsws from the army before Petersburg presents 
nothing of striking interest. Siege preparations oon- 
tinue with unrelenting vigor. Sheridan is reported to 
have started on another of his terrible raids 
heart of Virginia, 


Sullivan’s Wand, mounting about_ seventy-flvo jrunsJ groandpShow* th ffth^poS 

tUua taken by tbs ariist, inasmuch as Mr, Chase w"*'- 


>s oen. 

said to have received the highly 
gratifying information that Gen. Sherman’s whole 
army has crossed the Chattahooche and advanced fire 
miles south of the river, the rebels making no serious 
resistance. Johnston is thus forced into the defences 
of Atlanta, and the city is already under the guns of 
Sherman, as it is bat seven miles south of the river. 

CAU. FOB HORB MEN. 

The President has issued his call for 600,000 m 

under the new conscription law. A draft for the ra_ 

previously enlisted under this call will take place 
Sept. 6tb. 

The Arny and the Negroes. 

EVER'TWnEBB THB AHBBICAH OBNERAI, BBOEIVES HIS_ 

OSXFCI. AND BBLIABLB INFOBHATION FBOH THE NbQBO, whO 

hails hie coming as the harbinger of Preedom.’’- Wm. H. 
--ji. ru—^ Adar * 


PEBSOSAL. 


Hr. Peabody, the Ameriuan banker In London, son- 
tribnted *2,000 to the Sanitary Commission, but subse¬ 
quently, on becoming aware of the vast operations and 
usefalnesi of the inatitotion, increased his donation to 
*^|P0, which he transmitted to Hon. John.^. Kennedy 
of Baltimore. 

e SOD of Ralph Waldo Emerson—Edward Emerson, 
a Junior of Harvard College—visited Gov. Andrew, a 
few days since, iu company with his father, for the 
purpose of enlisting among the one hundred days’ men. 
He desired to enlist among the yeomanry of the State, 
and therefore was assigned to the Acton company. 

Senator Sumner passed through this city at the end 
of the last week, on his way from Washington to Bos- 
He was in fine health after the severe labors of | 
the late session of Congress, and in equally fine spirits 
view of the success of the important Anti Slavery 
measures of which he was the leading champion in the 
Senate. 

The Washington Chronicle hears that Hon. S^mon P. 
Chase has determined to visit Europe during Hiis sea- 
The same paper says ; ” Report has it that ha is 
in commnnioation with Secretary Fessenden at 
New York, in reference to the subject of negotiating 
foreign loan. It is to be hoped that the distinguished 
financial ability of Mr. Cnase may be made available 
abroad in whatever steps may be adopted to sustain 
the national credit.” 


OoB Washlnoton CoBBEaroNDENT, after eight months 
of continuous bard work, is now absent from bis post. 
We shall not hear from him regularly, but only occa¬ 
sionally, during the hot weather. Though not in Wash¬ 
ington at present, he is in constant receipt of private 
advices from that place, and his familiarity with the 
state of public affairs will enable him to give us a ray 
of light now and then when it is needed. 


Thb artiole entitled " Radical Ingratitude,” and pub- 

_, _ lished last week in the Pro-Slavery department, should 

The next day at noon found me at Station 67, on my have been credited to The Journal of Qommtrae. 


Seward's Offleiat DUgoaich to 

THE SPIRIT OP THE OOnOBRD TROOPS. 

SaUimore, Wednesday. July 12—Midnight—Bands of 
colored men came in througb the afternoon from re¬ 
lieving their comrades at work in the entrenchments. 
One of them passed np Baltimore street, last evening, 
singing with hoarse energy, and with inde-voribable 
spirit, •• The Battle Cry of Freadom.” The voices were 
all strong, the choruses steady and loud, and nothing 
could be better in its way than the emphasis with 
which they sang “ Down with the traitor, up with the 
stars,” and -- We’ll fight with the colored as well as 
with the white.” They came in with pickaxe and 
spade laid across their shoulders, singing glorionsly, 
and though the hour was late, many applauded them 
from the windows. If any seoessionist heard them he 
must have felt bitterly. 

Onr Pennsylvania regiment, the 43d, is doing well, 
near Druid Hill. They passed through the city a day 
or two ago, a fine, strong body of men. Their new 
camp is full of peouliar life and music. Yesterday 
quite a number of them were singing the old Africa'o 
Methodist hymns, full of potential effect and resounding 
religion. The rest of them were as merry os children, 
and swore, here and there, with more privilege than 
Burnside’s veterans. The sergeants and corporals are 
men quite intelligent, and bound to make a good ac¬ 
count for tbsmselves and their fellows. Nothing 
pleases these gallant sables so much as the crowds of 
affectionate women kindred who visit them daily, and 
bring touching gifts of apple-pie and pudding.-x, o' 
—Phil. Press. 

THE RHODE ISLAND COLORED REOWENT. 

Second Battalion, 8ch U. S. Artillbbt, Camp I 
Shaw, Plaqnemine, June 20. j 

This town is about the size of Pawtuxet, and contains 
about 600 inhabitants. They are generally the Iriends 
of the Confederacy, and would much rather have onr 
room tban^our oompany. We are building a fort ' 
this vicinity, and have already mounted ten guns. 
About 160 contrabands have been impressed from the 
plaDtAtions in the neighborhood, who era doing the 
work on the fort. The weather is very warm, 
much so as to be uncomfortable. We have bad a n 
ber of scares since we have been here, but as yet no 
attack has been made by the enemy. The only enemy 
in our immediate front is numberless swarms of mos¬ 
quitoes, who render the night hideous with their un¬ 
earthly noises and whose attacks are anything but 
pleasant or agreeable. 

The health of th^ battalion is good and the discipline 
excellent. The men are courteous, obedient and kind. 
They entertain a high regard for their officers, and 
conseqnently readily obey their commands. We have 
acquired considerabie proficiency in drill, and bid fair 
to become second to no battalion in the service. The 
battalion has the use of the Methodist Church in this 
town, and bolds divine service every Sabbath. We 
also liave a Sabbath school of over 800 scholars, which 
promises good results for the cause of Christ. The 
morale of the battalion is good, tlioagh we are sadly in 
want of religions reading. The Christian Commission 
baa kindly supplied our wants twice, but we have had 
DO reading matter for some time. We do not lack for 
music and dancing, for there are plenty of amateurs 
who perform more of this kind of labor than is neces¬ 
sary either for the moral or physical health of the bat¬ 
talion. We are anticipating pleasant times the ooming 
" immer. —b. a. s.—Prooidence Journal. 

COL. babtbam’s reqiment. 

A private letter from th^ Twentieth United States 
Colored Regiment, Col. Bartram, at New Orleans, says 
that the regiment is in splendid oondition. Three oom- 
panies are on detached service—two in New-Orleans 
atd one at Jefferson City. The remaining companies 
are at Gamp Parapet, under command of Lieut.-CoL 
Mather. Col. Bartram is in command of the district of 
Carrollton, a very important duty. The regiment has 
once been sent to Texas, but returned after a stay of I 
two months. Since going out, the regiment has lost 
about fifty men by disease, and one officer, CapL Stiles, 
who, in a fit of delirium, jumped overboard from the 
steamer on the return from Texas.— N. T. Times. 

TUB BBAVB BLACKS. 

The Chicago THbune prints the iollowing : 

A letter from Seth Paine, Jr., of the filst U.S. Infantry 
(colored) has been shown ns, dated at Memphis, in 
wuich the writer pays a just and noble tribute to the 
bravery of the black troops composing part of the com- 
maud of Gen. Sturgis. He says that after the white 
troops bad been deieated and large numbers taken pris¬ 
oners, the black troops were ordered on to thevebarge, 
which order they obeyed with a cheer, losing 600 killed 
ont of 1,200, going in with the motto, ‘- We neither give 
nor ask for quarter,” and fighting for several hours with 
a desperation never more than paralleled in the annals 
of warfare. The remnant lelt marched back to Mem¬ 
phis, 145 miles, in solid colnmn, arriving two days be¬ 
hind the white troops, bringing their colors with them 
literally riddled with rebel bullets. ” One special act 
ol bravery,” says the letter, ” moat not go unmentioDed. 
Col. Bonton, commanding the colored brigade, having 
in the heat of the action got some distance in advance 
of his command, was fiercely attacked by three rebels, 
and was about to be taken prisoner, when a single col¬ 
ored soldier coming to bis aid, shot one rebel, bayonet¬ 
ed the second, and with the butt of his musket killed 
the third, thus saving the life of his gallant Colonel.” 
At one time the black boya were so close to the rebels 
that the guns of both rested upon the same fence. The 
folio wiog cloaiog paragraph of this letter is worthy of 
the brave soldier irom lUmois : “ Now, my dear father, 
as we are about starting to meet the same rebel force 
(the one which defeated Sturgis), I deem it my duty to 
write and let you know of the expedition, as I may 
very hkely be killed and you misinlormed of where I 
have gone. Rest assured, if we meet the enemy,1 shall 
acquit myself like a good soldier; and should i fall (tor 
I vfould not be taken prisoner), believe me I shall die 
as I have lived, a patriotic and country-loving boy. 

1 give this to the Chaplain to be mailed, after we are 

LETTBJR from a colored soldier in CHARLESTON HARBOR. 

The Boston Ziberaior publishes the following letter 
from a oolored soldier, dated at Morris Island, J une 26 : 

“• Wm. L. Garrison— iiir.- 1 thought you might be 
pleased to know that your principles were strongly re¬ 
presented in the detachment that loaded the one hun¬ 
dred pounder Parrot gun that thre w the first three shells 
at Chaleston city, S. 0. No. 1 ia a strong AboUUouist, 
and has worked well among the soldiers. This man put 
the loads into the gun. No. 2 is now in favor of eman¬ 
cipation, though he don’t think the negro his equal. 
No. 3 was an old emancipationist years ago, and always 
took your paper ; and the gunner is a Republican. The 
other members seem to go with the strongest party, 
but believe in extirpating slavery from the laud at the 
present time. 

“ Some of the Boston papers say that Fort Sumter 
has guns which annoy the fleet and camps on this island. 
This is a mistake. It has not sent a shot from its shat¬ 
tered walls since last August, with the exception of a 
few grape end canister thrown at the picket boats and 
storming partv, from a tweive-pouuder howitzer. It 
cannot reach fort Putnam with this, which is the near¬ 
est point. 

' The rebels have some thirty batteries on James and 


From these they throw shot and shell at ns 
then, hut to our men are by far the 

best gunners (notwithstanding they are mudsills), and 
send them back with interest. Charleston might he 
taken withoutgreat loss of life at ths present time. 

I don’t think there are more than one thousand man on 
James Island just now.” 

OBN. hunter's raid. 

From The WbeeHeg Intelllgeneer, July li, 1 

The contrabands brought out from the 
Lynchbu^ by Gen. Hunter are quartered in the Athtfl 
nenm. They are entirely different from the specimens 
of the race found in this country. Some of them are as 
black as the raven, and their faces shine like a polished 
boot. They all have the same peculiar gait, and they 
talk and laugh unlike the darkies from other States. 
They were sitting, standing, leaning, and lying abont 
the Atheneum yesterday basking in the sun. Some 
were sitting upon a fence, others were anchored upon 
the curbstone, and still others leaning half way out of 
the windows of the buildiog. In all the gang of fifty, 
we did not find any two garments that were at all elm" 
^lar in color or style, and every sort of hat that was evt, 
made was represented. They were yesterday mustered 
’ to the servioe of the United States. 

When the negroes were stripped for the medical __ 
amination. some of their backs were found to be terri¬ 
bly scarred with the lash from the neck to the waist. 
One of the contrabands had a foot “ on to him ” like a 
dog-out. The government don’t own a shoe that will 
fit him. He will have to be sent to PbUadelpbia 

Last evening after the contrabands had been provid¬ 
ed with their new olotbing they were paraded throngh 
the streets. Each one of them showed all the ivory he 
bad in his mouth as they stepped along to the cry of 
“ left ” from the officer in charge. They create a 
great deal of merriment among the people on the street 
and partionlarly among the soldiers, who appeared to 
consider the appearanoe of the darkies an excelisnt 
joke. 

TBS Pnmr-FIFTH UASSAOHrSSTTS. 

This oolored regiment was, as a whole, for the first ] 
time under fire in their recent assault upon a rebel in- 
trenchment on James Island. The men behaved gal¬ 
lantly, making the charge on the doable quick, and 
capturing and carrying off two 12-ponnder guns. The 
affair established the fact beyond all cavil that this 
regiment could and would fight. In view of this fact, 
let us hope that they may soon reoeire tbeir just dues 
and bs paid off .—Boston Transcript. 

RBOROITINO IN KBNTDCKT. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Oasetle says: ” Gen. 
Thomas will remain at Paducah for some days and will 
complete the work of organisiog colored troops in Ken¬ 
tucky. He declares his intention to ‘put that job 
through,’ aod regrets that the immunity he granted 
Kentucky, through Gov. Bramlette last Winter was 
thrown awav. He says he does not care how much the 
feelings of Kentucky may be hurt by the organizatioD 
of colored troops, nor how muoh the people there may 
protest their loyalty to the government, as long as they 
add, ‘ only do not take onr niggers ’; for hs not only 
intends to take them, but he has given orders to have 
each regiment, as soon as organized, armed and equip¬ 
ped, marched through the principal towns in their im¬ 
mediate vicinity. ’This will be worm wood and gall 
to the Senator McHenry stripe of Union men, who 
swore last Winter to ‘ vote for no man who would 
avow that nothing should stand between them and their 
loyalty to the government, for that was a virtual invi¬ 
tation to Lincoln to send his nigger recruitiog agents 
into the State.’ ” 




James F. Simmons, foimerly United States Senator, 
—ed on Thursday at bis residence In Johnston, B. I., at the 
age of about sixty-nine years. He was for many years 
connected with important manufacturing enterprises In 

Rhode Island, was a prominent Whig politician, and- 

a member of the upper branch of Congress in 1840. 

Daniel 8. Dickinson was orator of the day at 
Oswego on the Kourih of July, and in the evening of tba- 
day a sealed envelope containing one hundred dollars was 
handed to him as an acknowledgment of bis highly satis¬ 
factory effort, but Mr. Dickinson handed it back with tl 
request that a committee of ladies should distribute .. 
among the poorest families of absent soldiers from that 
village. 

The Atlanta (Ga) Register praises the Northern 
Copperheads as honest and patriotic men, and says: "If 
they will nse the ballot-box, against Ur. Lincoln, whilst we 
nse the cartridgc-lmx, each side will be a helper to the 
other, and both codperate In accomplishing the greatest 
work which this country and the continent have wit¬ 
nessed.” The Copperheads see It in the same light, bat are 
not honest enongn to say so. 

Colored People in PHitAnBtFHiA.—The Presby¬ 
terian has the following respeoiing the colored people in 
Philadelphia: 

■■ There are in Philadelphia abont 23,000 colored people. 


•e sober. Industrious and'lntelll- 
s by laboring In various ways, 
-vants, scattered pro- 


A large msjority of L__ 

gent, sustaining themseli_^ .. 

many of them in the capacity of 
misc.uously over the city. Tfeese people' have eighteen 
churches of their own, with an average capacity of three 
hundred." 

We doubt not similar testimony might be given respect¬ 
ing the character of the negio throughout the country. 

HoNORi TO AN American Tab.—O ur Paris corres¬ 
pondent ohronicles the death at the Cherbourg Hospital of 
brave fellow. Cowan, who had his thigh crashed while ' 
ing one of the big guns of the Kearsarge At the din- 
given by onr Minister at Paris to Oapt. Winslow, the 
Sutgeon of the Kearsarge gave an account of the bravery 
and fortitude shown by this gallant Yankee tar, and the 
company at once subscribed a handsome sum to build him 
~ monumeDt—the Surgeon charging himself with carrying 
It the desire of the donors.—Times. 

Duration op the War.— The aeceagioniat English- 
an who writes from Baltimore to the London Times be¬ 
ns one of his recent letters thus: 

" A story is told in Baltimore by a gentleman who was 
recently in Bichmoud, that the Southern President was 
asked in his presence how soon he thought the war wonld 
end? Placing bis hand upon the head of a little boy, not 
of age, Mr. Davis replied, • Not till this ohUd is 


ofd®n 


In wtilcU event the ‘‘ little boy not five years of age, 
when he is an “ old man,” will find very llitle left of the 
South he knew In the days of his Infancy, but a great deal 
more of the North, about wbiah Ur. Jefferson Davis know s 
very little_ Mae. Post. 

NKaBOEs Killed and 'Woundbd neab Mt. 'Wash- 
inoton— Oil Sunday evening, the 10th mat., about 8 o’clock, 
seven or eight men, strangers, rode into Mt. Washington 
from Salt Elver. They .said they were in pursuit of a lot of 
froes who had run off, and that they intended watching ' 
---them at Bolling Pork Bridge that night. On Monday 
morning they returned to Mt. Washington, and said they 
had killed seveo negroes during the night. A few citizens 
bridge, and found two negroes there and three 
The negroes all had com-entting 


flm Secretary of the Treasnay to enter auU ocupy the WHib 
wing of the Treasury Department. 

HBiyiy Wilson.—S enator Wilson has not escaped 
the criticism oi some members of his own party, while he 
has met the incessant nbnso of the Opposition, for his course 
as Ohairman of the Military Committee ofthe Senate. We 
do not now remem her any instance, however, in which 
there has lioen a question rai.sed oi his honcat and patriotio 
devotion to his duty. It Is not at all singular that, at times, 
the prudence of his speech or the expediency of some re¬ 
commendation of bis may have been doubted. We are cer. 
tain that every mem Der ot the Senate has, more or kss 
freoucniiy, thus fallen under the censure ol friends. But 
Henry Wilson has, from the day he entered the Senate to 
the present moment, in our judgment, and we believe iu 
the judgment ofthe great body of the people of the State, 
an honest, faithful, hard-workiog, and certainly an 
fhi "“to “tore laborious in 

the Committee room, more ready in the Senate Chamber, 
or, we believe, more single-hearted and unselfish In onr- 
pose to -sustain the goveniment in its trlul honra than 
Henery Wilson; and we hear but one opinion expreskd bv 
the Bepublicans of this section, in reference to hla rcSIce- 
tion the coming Winter. Of his retnrn to the Senate for 
another term, we think there is no question.—JPato B^ord 
Mercury. 

la- A wcU-merited tribute_ 3d. Liberator. 

The Dippebenob—I n accordance with their ani- 
form practice in all controverted cases, both The Liberator 
Anti-Slavbry Standard pnblisbed enure the 
ri Mr. PlnlUps to the Editor of the Ne w York Zn- 
npXyibutTheOommomeeoWi, 

sew Natinn -r- .. 


deper^ent ' - - -- 

Ihe Prineipia, and The New Nation (Fremont „ 
-...... o word of Mr. Tilton’s 


reply. 


The JAberator or Standard had copied only the reply, and 
not the letter. We perceive that the letter alinded to has 
been eagerly pnblisbed by the Boston Courier, the New 
York WorW, and othercopperhead journals; but, of course, 
as In the other cases, no part of Ur. Tilton’s rejoinder is al¬ 
lowed to be seen by their readers. They clntch at any¬ 
thing that promises to divide the loyal ranks, cover the 
•’-“-‘dent with odium, break down his Administration, and 
I it possible for them to come again into power. —£f5- 


AHEiRICAN AWTI-SLAVEaY SOOIKTT. 


N. Y., 


N. J., 


went to tne bridge, i 
wounded mortally. _ - 
knivea with them ; they 

belonging to George Abt-,__ „„„ 

cut a row of corn down across the field. Tke wounded 
negroes were lying by the road aide on the pike in Jeffer¬ 
son County near the -" _ . — _ 

oorat, July 11. 

Rev. Thomas W. Kinnard, of the British Methodist 
Ipkcopal Church of Canada, and a delegate from Canada 
to the General Conference ofthe African Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church, which this year held its quadrenulal session in 
Philadelphia, visited his birth-place In Delaware, reoently. 
While at Camden, he was arrested under the law prohibit¬ 
ing oolored persons from entering the state. He was fined 
filly dollars and costs. Not having the money to pay, he 
was sold, and pnrebased by a brother of the man who had 
emancipated him some years ago. This man took Ur. Kin- 
nard’s due bill for the amount he paid, and gave fifty dollars 
security that Mr. Kinnard would leave the State in five days. 
Being a British subject, and baving provincial papers -- 
show that he was under the Queen’s protecUo-i. he nat 
rally made the facts known to L.ord Lyons, ttie British ml. 
ister at Washington, who assured him that satlslactloq 
sbonid be sought. His experience shows that slavery U 


Delaware. 

—Lord Shaftesbnry, ii 


,, recent de- 
Parliament on the buuiaae bUl which 
IntrodBced to protect chimney-sweeps, narrated the 
story of the fine lady who exclaimed: " A chimney-sweep 
indeed wanting education! What next ? ” And aald, in com¬ 
menting on it, " I say, my Lords, that woman who eoald 
speak iu that way ot a human being with reference to bis 
temporal and external Interests is a woman who could 
up a cbiid for dog’s meat or maoure.” 

How many people have we not among ns, or representing 
congress, that cry, day after day, “ A negro indeed 

-■--lan! What next? Sitting in onr care? 

conns? Walking in onr atre.ts? Why. 
.= .J . ijp dog's meat.” 


wanting to be a 
Testifying la onr 
man, the negro w 
-Met. Post 


s desliDed tc 


McClellan’s Friends .—The Herald had a corres- 
ondeiii—Mr, Charles H. Hanoam—on oueof the Baltimore 
iailroad trains captured by Harry GUmoi’s raiders near 
(agnolia station, who writes that 

" During the four hours we remained in their austody 
the rebels several times asserted that tlieir only object in 
continoing the war was to win their ‘ liberty and independ- 

-iiid only w-aiited to bo let alone.’ Arraingthe negroes 

i suliject of much complaint. They said it was all 
be’s doing, and if ever they caugbt him they intend¬ 
ed tying him to a tree and making him kiss a nigger.’ 
"en. McClellan was spoken of with ranch respect, and they 
ud ■ he was the only Union General worthy of the posi- 

Did any one ener meet a rebel, whether of the fighting 
r the Gold-gamiiling ‘ Btate Guard ’ variety, who didn’t 

link and speak well of McClellan. ——-■- - 

- mistake in having any one e 


__„ —,-lead our ai 

er did.— Tnbune. 

The Washington Chronicle 'of Friday says 
mail receipts at the Post-Ollloa are at present 


ver kno'wu iu Washington. Dates up to tl 


“ The 
largest 

-„- -p — ISih have 

_New York. Nine mails were due from 

.... — principal cities North and West, and the amount 
of mail matter received filled seven wagons and two hun¬ 
dred and eighty mail pouches and one hundred and seventy- 
five bags. -This is the largest raatl ever received at one 
time in Washington. The enormous amount of work thus 

entailed upon the various departments of the Post-office 
necessitate as much patience from the public as It will 
emitting application i-a the Post-office emplo) 6i. When 
remembered that the mails have to be separated, that 
- army mails have to bo opened and assorted, first ac¬ 
cording to Slates and then to regiments, some adequate 
idea of the amount of labor to be accomplished can ner- 
haps be formed.” ^ 

Portrait of Salmon P. Chase.—M iss C. L. Ban*' 
m, the Oleveland artlat, who has been lately residing In 
aslnngton.hasbeeapmmlssionedto paint a fall-length 
portrait of Secretary Chase for the eapitol at Coiambus 
Ohio. She has already painted a smaller one which is at 
the Treasury Department. Her recent portrait of Gen. Gar¬ 
field has b^n already aUnded to in these columns as a work 
, . :d .a por- 

The National Inteligencer says: 

“ Secretary Chase wilt be represented as entering the 
‘■■'.jto*2*;®“ jo tfte plat- 


Aclenowledgments from Jane 1 to July 
1276 B. HaskeU, Guilford Centre, Me., 

1301 M. Pierce, Saco, “ 

Ii72 T. Pendergaet, New Market, N. H., 

1248 Yolney Paddock, Claremont, •' 

1300 Lather Melendy, Amherst, “ 

1300 F. A. S. Soc. (2 copies) WeymouUi, Maes., 
1300 L. W. Hutchinson, Lunenburg, " 

1261 Mrs. 0.0. Partridge, Leicester, 

1800 Dr. Jos. Bargent, Worcester, 

1300 Sarah K Wall, 

1800 Mrs. Chas. Goddard, Winchester, ‘‘ 

1287 A. Hathaway, Berkley, “ 

1264 B. Ritter, Aenshnet, “ 

Mf*-M ary B. Eddy. New Bedford, ‘‘ 
1300 Dr. H Cowdrey, Acton, “ 

1800 D. B. Morey, Boston. " 

1262 Mrs.-Samuel May, “ n 

1303 Mies S. A. Allen, " .. 

1263 Lient-Col. Billings, i. 

1300 Gideon Higgins, East Haddam, Conn.. 
1300 Jos. Post, North Hempstead, L. I 

1186 James Freeland, Brooklyn, <■ ’’ 

1-256 E. Ferris, New York City, 

1262 T. L. Taylor, 

1258 K Kellogg, 

1248 Edward Gilbert, ‘‘ 

1242 Henry Palmer, " 

1234 Andrew Knox, ’• 

1807 J. A. Dear. 

1286 Rev. J. C. K. Uilllgan, " 

1248 E. Cady Stanton, ‘‘ 

1300 M. Outebioson, Ledyard, 

1309 Jot. Savage, Syracuae, 

1256 Alfred Wilkinson, " 

1289 Isaac 8. Wilde, Q.iaker Springs, 

1271 Geo. L. Brocketc, Oansville, 

1-262 Jos. Smiley, PeruviUe, 

1300 Thoa. Howe, Jersey City, 

1304 David Pettit, Salem, “ 

1300 Benjamin Harris, " •• 

1291 Abner Haines, Avondale, Pa. 

1282 Eliztbeth Ewer, Dovlestown, " ' 

1304 P. D. Preston, Oak Hill, Lanoas. Oo., “ 
1299 Wm. Sebraeder, Frankford, ‘‘ 

1299 Mary Woodman, Wrightstown, ‘‘ 

1282 H. E, Carver, Oarversvillef " 

1282 AbrabamAlole, Alleghenny City, ” 

1304 Agnes Kemp, Williamsburg, << 

1288 Rachel Eastburii, Yardleyville, " 

1308 Andrew J. Watson, Fairville, " 

J. Cause. Marshaliou, ‘‘ 

1270 J, W. Fulton, EroUdoun, " 

1330 W. Webster, Jeunerville, •- 

1248 Geo. Pierce, Bart, “ 

1295 J. W. Hambleton, Rutaellville, ‘‘ 

1282 Isaac Price, Schuylkill, “ 

1800 B. Tomlinson, Oxford, " 

1308 Elizabeth W. PbUlips, Phfisdelphta, ‘‘ 
1266 Pliny E. Chase, " " 

1282 Dr. Ann Preston, “ “ 

128-2 William Malin, 

1304 Edward Green, " 

1308 Thos. Stewardson, Jr., " " 

1274 Louisa Ketler, ‘‘ “ 

1266 Myron Shew, “ “ 

1834 Lea Pusey, Wilminglon, DeL, 

1207 Catharine L. Norris. Monrovia, Md., 

1656 Hon. Salmon P. Chase, Washington, D. 0., 
1286 Cyrus Mercer, North Waterford, O., 

1271 Margaret Thomas, Mount Union. “ 

1274 A. Brosius, “ " 

1312 Robert Hlllis, 

1300 Daniel Reeves, ‘‘ “ 

1308 Mary Ann Macklin, New Springfield, '• 
1300 Wm. Donaldson, New Richmond, " 

1240 R. G. Porter, Middlefleld, “ 

1306 3. Wilhelm, Columbiana, " 

1282 H. H. Johnson, Leesburg, Ind. 

1260 J. Higley, Windsor, 

1267 E. R. Brown, Elmwood, III., 

1290 Mary Lowe, St. Louis, Mo. 

1290 J. E, Brockman, Bynumvtile, ‘‘ ' 

1298 J. P. Hambleton, Marietta, Iowa, 

1235 Jaa. Richmond, Adel, " 

1209 Daniel Pound, Boulder City, Neb., 

1300 A. Bryden, EJinburgh, Scot., 
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Beoeiptsfor the Quarter ending June 30, 1864. 


*3 00. Simpaon Preston, 

10 00 Abner Haines and si 

1 00 ter, 

1 00 Wm. Greaves, 

5 00 Sarah Woodnut, 

10 00 Abigail Goodwin, 
60 00 Jonathan Paxsbn, 

2 00 Henry B. Fussell, 

10 00 Reuben Winslow, 

25 00 Dr. Ann Preston, 

2 CO James Painter, 

2 00 Alan W. Corson, 

6 00 Staev Piokering, 

60 00 Sarah Ciendenon, 


2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
10 00 
20 00 
2 00 
6 00 


Agnes Crain, 

Mary Grew, 

Thomas W. Trego, 

Mary Ann Evans, 

Eliza S. Randolph, 

John W. Heins, 

Thomas Mott, 

Cash, 

Thos. B. Longstret, 

Ab. L. Pennook, Sr., 

Eliza Agnew, 

Esther Roberts, 

Wm. Thompson, 

Nathaniel Potts, _, 

Sarah W. Comly and Deborah S. Coates, _ 

Lucia Wright, 10 00 T. £11 wood Longshore, 6 00 

Dr. Hiram Corson, 10 00 Thomas Hambleton, 6 00 

Wm A. Thomas, 20 00 John Hambleton, 1 00 

Levi Coates, 6 00 Enoch Lewis, 20 00 

Charles Hambleton, 6 00 Pliny E. Chase, 10 00 

Isaac S. Flint, 6 00 Oarlile Smith, 6 00 

Allen Agnew, 6 00 Jonathan Pickering, 2 60 

Isaac Mendenhall, 6 00 Wm. Malin, 7 60 

Charles W. Peirce, 10 00 Emma Newbold, 10 00 

Joshua Hoopes, 4'00 Mary Newbold, 6 00 
Elizabeth B. French, 3 00 Henry Samuel, 8 00 

Sarah Ely, 1 00 Thomas Webster, 6 00 

Edward Hanes, 5 00 Wm. S. Peiroe, 6 00 

George Wright, 6 00 Wm. Sellere, 25 00 

David Pettit, 3 00 Col. Wagner, 6 00 

Hannah M. Darlington, 6 00 Atherton Blight, 6 00 

Wm. Wright, 6 00 Theodore Bliss, 6 00 

Benjamin Lloyd, 3 00 Charles Wise, 6 00 

Martha Shoemaker, I 00 B. F. Reimer, 6 00 

John HaU, 20 00 £. W. Clark, 26 00 

Seth Ely, 3 00 Abraham Barker, 10 00 

SiBAK Pooh, Treasurer. 
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A Card. —Owing to the enormous advance in the 
prices not only of the precious metals, but of every other 
commodity, I find it impossible to comiane longer the sale 
oi my Pbns at old rates. This 1 regret exceedingly, as I 
had hoped to continne without change; bat, having to buy 
goffi at the present fabnlous prices, this is no longer pos- 

My friends and the public wiU give me credit, however, 
for having struggled long and hard against the universal 
pressure to depreciate the Government credit and currency. 
The advance now made is not enough to cover me, with 
at present rates; should it remain where it is, or go 
still higher, a lurtber rise iu prices must be made. In aay 
case, however, I luteiid, as heretofore, to sell a better arti¬ 
cle for less money than can be bought elsewhere. 

circular, with engravings of all the sizes, styles, and 
present prices will be sent on receipt of letter postage. Ad 
dress A. Mokton, 

July 11,1864. No. 25 Maldon-laue, New York. 


MUSIC.—-‘No Slatb Beneath that Starrt 

ot'tto fre"^ 

No fettered irna i thall wield tbe bnad 
Tliftt smlcee fur ilOertj. ” 

.*, *'*“*‘“2 Taylor, music 

■'■'“'Fileaea ot tan Dcion we Greet You To-nicht ” no,,, . , 

music by J. G Clark, as .uug by^raatS ai\u 


le^Djlog Soldier Boy, 
or $1, mailod freo. 


hob ACS WATERS, No. 481 Broadway. 


^ally, Frederick Uouglass, aod ^itbers^^^irom^rd aia« apwarde, 
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THE EIPEmNG OOBN. 

How sweet to walk through the wUeatlatids browr, 
When the teeming fatness of Heaven drops down ! 
The waving crop with Its bursting oars 
A sea of gold on the earth appears; 

No longer robed In a dress of green, 

With tawny faces the fields are seen; 

A sight more welcome and joyous far 
Than a hundred blood-won victories are. 

Beautiful custom was that of old. nntoW, 
When the Hebrew brought, witn a joy 
The earliest ears of the nj^nins co 
And laid them down by the . 

?.7v^"r‘Tbal^«f,f,’',ikn'impart 
^atgtfts more sof«^',S'gratefal heart? 

To express tjjg cottage eaves, 

A crowd “"om and to bind the sheaves; 

K-ogth is heard the expected sound— 

Put in the sickle, the corn is browned; 

And the reapers go forth with as blithe a soul 
AS those who joined the Olympian goal: 


And there is a reaper on earth well known 
Whose deeds are traced on the bnrial stone: 
He carries a sickle more deadly and keen 
Than e’er on the harvest-field was seen ; 

He cuts down the earliest ears in spring. 

As well as the ripest that time can bring; 
The tares he gathers to flames are driven. 
The wheat is laid in the garner of Heaven. 
—London Farmer's Magatine. 


coat, to procure teacliers (in sonm of Ae regiments 
the chaplains undertook ^heir^leUorl 

to the testimony of their officers. 
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ml^ht brtb®a6'empi°^ro1;, a love of knowledge in any' 
A desire f°/jfoople have been always considered 
ooromj’^l,'/ proofs of their intrinsic worth, the most 
signs of their capacity for civilization and 
future advancement. The extraordinary manifesta¬ 
tion of this love and' desire among the emancipated 
colored people, when taken in connection with their 
previous condition of degradation, is one of the nmst 
amazing facts with respect to them. And when 
contrasted with the almost universal indifferent, 
ih contempt, with which the pobr Southern whites 
regard that matter, is well calculated to stagger ffie 
white man’s boast of the great ® 

race. The colored man came 

single element of civilization. Not even a trad 
on of any trace of education belongs to his ance^ 
ry. On the other hand, what are called &e pow 
Jiite trash" of the slave States, are for the “Mt 
part, the descendants of the same race J**®, 
who have carried our civihzaUon from the bills of 
New England through the great wilderness, '9® 


THE FREEDMEN OF THE LOWER 
MISSISSIPPL 

[We have before us a pamphlet with the following title 
• The Mastership and its Fruits : the Emancipated Blavi 
Face to Face with his old Master. A Supplemental Report | 
to Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, byJAires 
McKays, Special Commissioner.” Mr. McKaye, it will bo 
remembered, was associated with Bobert Rale Owen and 
Dr. 8. G. Howe in the Preedmen’s Inquiry Commission, 
appointed by the Secretary of War; and he has given ns 
la this pamphlet the results of his inquiries into the char¬ 
acter condition and prospects of the Freedmen of the 
Low» Mississippi. His testimony is exceedingly valnahle, 
and we proceed to give such extracts as the space at 
command will allow. After devoting a dozen pages 

description of the peenUar features of slavery and the pe-; 
culiar characteristics of the masters of that region, he pro¬ 
ceeds to speak of the condition, feelings, and prospects of 
both classes now that the slave system is overthrown.] 
Hbbe, upon the banks of the great river, the r 
suits and products of slavery are still to be seen, 
side by side; the colored man as slavery has left 
him, and the white man as slavery has made him. 

Allow me briefly to present them, not in the light 
of my own personal obrervation alone, but rather in 
that of the experience of those whose duty it has 
been to mingle with them, and to deal practically 
with many of the troublesome and disturbing ques¬ 
tions arising out of the great transformation going 
on in their midst. 

the fbeedmen. 

And, first, as to the colored man. Gen. Banks, ii 
command of the Department of the Gulf, whose ex¬ 
perience and earnest study of the subject matter 
under consideration gives weight to his testimony, 
declared to me that he bad learned far more of the 
colored men than of the white; that they understood 
much better the requirements of their own peculiar 
position in the present exigency than the white men 
did of theirs, and accepted them much more readily 
and wisely; and that, in his judgment, “ whoever 
else might fail in the great revolution, it would not 
be the black man.” _ _ 

And, in a letter from Alexandria, Louisiana, 
answer to certain inquiries addressed to him, previ¬ 
ous to my departure from New Orleans, under date 
of March 28th, 1864, Gen. Banks writes: 

“ I entertain no doubt whatever of the capabilities 
of the emancipated colored people to meet and dis¬ 
charge the duties incident to the great change in 
their condition. I have seen them in all sitnations, 
within the last year and a half, and it is with much 
pleasure I say, as I stated to you in person, that they 
seem to me to have a clearer comprehension of their 
position, and the duties which rest upon them, than 
any other class of our people, accepting the necessity 
of labor which rests upon them as upon others. The 
conditions they uniformly impose show the good 
sense with which they approach the change in their 
condition. 

“ They demand, in the first instance, that to what¬ 
ever punishment they may be subjected, they shall 
not be flogged. 

“ 2. That they shall labor only when they are well 
treated. 

“ 3. That families should, not be separated. 

“ 4. That their children shall be educated. 

“ With these stipulations I have never found any 
person of that race who did not readily accept the 
necessity of continuous and faithful labor at just 
rates of compensation, which they seem willing to 
leave to the government. As far as the experiment 
goes in this department, they have jnstified •" 
fullest degree this conclusion, and, subject . . 
conditions which they impose, they are willing to and 
have rendered faithful labor. 

“ There were in this department, when I assumed 
command, many thousands of colored persons with¬ 
out employment or home, who were decimated by 
disease and death of the most frightful character. 
To these, natives of the plantations in the depart¬ 
ment, have been added many thousand fugitives 
from the surrounding States, of every age and condi¬ 
tion. There are cot, at this time, 500 persons that 
are not self-supporting, and there has not been in the 
last year, any day when we would not have gladly 
accepted ten or twenty thousand, irrespective of their 
condition, in addition to those we have of our own. 
Except that the negro understood the necessities of 
his position, and was able, in the language of your 
letter, ‘ to meet and discharge the duties incident to 
the great change in his condition,’ this result would 
have been physically impossible. 

“ Wherever, in the department, they have been 
well treated, and reasonably compensated, they have 
invariably rendered faithful service to their — 
ployers. 

” From many persons who manage plantations, I 
have received the information that there is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in keeping them at work, if the con¬ 
ditions to which I have above referred are complied 
with.” 

And George H. Sacks, Colonel of the 15th Regi¬ 
ment, Corps d’Afrique, member of the Board of En¬ 
rollment, and Superintendent of negro labor in the 
Department of the Gnlf, under date of February 6th, 
1864, deposes: “that he went to Louisiana as a 
Lieutenant in the 12th Connecticut Regiment, under 
Gen. Butler; that he was appointed superintendent 
of contrabands under Brig.-Gen. T. W. Sherman.” 
The negroes, he says, “ came in scarred, wounded, 
and some with iron collars round their necks. I set 
them at work on abandoned plantations, and on th( 
forufications. At one time we had 6,500 of them, 
there was not the slightest difficulty with them. 
They are more willing to work, and more patient 
than any set of human beings I ever saw. It is true 
there is a general dislike to return to their old mas¬ 
ters ; and those Yvho have remained at home are si 
picions of foul play, and feel it to be necessary „ 
rnn away to test their freedom. This year the dis¬ 
like has very much lessened; they begin to feel 
themselves more secure, and do not hesitate to return 
for wages. The negroes iBiHingly aec^t the condi¬ 
tion of labor for their ovm^maintenance, and the mus¬ 
ket/or their freedom. 1 knew a family of five, who 
were freed by the voluntary enlistment of one of the 
boys. He entered the ranks for the avowed purpose 
of freeing his family. His name was Moore ; he was 
owned by the Messrs. Leeds, iron-founders; they 
resided within one of the Parishes excepted in the. 
proclamation of Emancipation. He was the first 
man to fall at Pascagoula. Upon starting, he said 
free ^ ‘ ' ^ know 1 shall fall, but yon wiU be 

han^ demanded his children at my 

'est his affection. I said : 
They had a good home.’ He said : ‘Lieutenant T 
want to send my children to school; my wife^s noJ 
allowed to see them; I am in your servicef I 
*' battles ; ] 

they are my flesh and blood.’ ” children 

Col. Hacks, whose true-hearted and faithful ser¬ 
vice to the colored people in the Department of the 
Gulf cannot be too highly appreciated, did not, of 
course, undertake to withstand that appeal. ' 
children were delivered to the father. 

Next to the right to work for his own maintenance 
And that of his family, the colored man here, as 
elsewhere, asks for the privilege of sending his chil- 


shores of the Pacific Ocean. They set ont upon 
career with many advant^es of climate and soil, 
and with equal opportunities for education ana en- 
lightenment. But there stood in their way the for¬ 
midable barriers of the mastership. Its all-devonr- 
ig darkness swallowed them up, and to-day it can 
«Dly be said of them, that no more ignorant, demor- 
alized, and pitiable community of human beings ever 
lived in any civilized country, in any age. 

It may therefore be questioned, whether after all, 
._e most pernicious and fatal work of the masters 
has not been wrought against their own race, even 
leaving out of the account their present attempt to 
overthrow the grandest results of its history-—the 
nationality, civilization, and free institations of the 
People of the United States. 

“Besides their hearty appreciation of education, 
the colored people,” says Col. Hanks, “ are very re¬ 
ligions and devotional, and through this channel are 
easily controlled and taught. I have had frequent 
exhibitions of their trnat in God relative to their 
freedom. I have known them to pray to God to 
bless the d—d Yankees.” 

“ The negroes,” says Mr. Roudanez, “ are much 
more virtuous since the proclamation of Freedom. 
The men respect themselves much more, aiffi the 
women are much more chaste, because an honest 
Uvelihood is open to them. Cohabitation was often 
prompted by their wants, such as clothing and other 
necessaries.” t. 

It is hardly necessary for me to speak of the oba^ 
aeter of the colored man as a soldier, as presented 
here in the Valley of the Mississippi. The universal 
official attestation to his soldierly bearing and true 
valor under the severest trials, has put that beyond 
question. Nor are his sobriety, orderliness, and 
willing submission to discipline, less conspicuous. 
Gen. Andrews, in command at Port Hudson, recently 
assured me that his colored troops were his best 
troops, that they performed all their duties, and 
especially fatigue duties, with greater cheerfulness 
and more faithfully than the white regiments; and 
that, with competent officers, he believed no troops 
would be more reliable. 

Even the single instance of apparent insubordinn- 
„jn which occurred recently at Fort Jackson, was 
provoked by such unheard of outr^es on the part of 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, and the other white officers 
implicated, that Gen. Dwight, who was sent there by 
Gen. Banks to investigate the matter, peraobally de¬ 
clared to me, that the colored soldiers were blame¬ 
less. The officers were dismissed from the service— 
a very light punishment, considering the enormity of 
their offences. 

This affair was published in many public journals 
in the United States and abroad as a case of mutiny. 
It had really nothing of the animus of a mutiny. 
What the men proposed to do was to take with them 
their shameless and guilty officers, march to New 
Orleans and deliver themselves up to Gen. Banks as 
the Commander-in-Cbief. 

We need not then despair of the emancipated 
negro. Notwithstanding the degradation imposed 
npon him by the slave system, there is much left_ in 
him to build upon. He is at least ready and willing 
to undertake the performance of his humble and toil¬ 
some part in the new order of things. Indeed, if one 
may take as a proof the results of the life-struggle 
and history of the old free colored people of Louisi¬ 
ana before referred to, the conclusion is unavoidable, 
that the black man is not only capable of self-guid¬ 
ance and self-maintenance, but, that under the influ¬ 
ence of higher and nobler human motives and incen¬ 
tives, his progress in the arts and attainments of| 
civilized life, is subject only to the same laws that 
control that of other races of 
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nor"" purposes of a large 
aptly to Sid masters in the Valley of the 

prop?r‘'°^, WHO have consented to qualify their loyal- 
M’^’^n'rUnion by taking the oath prescribed by the 
Resident’s Proclamation of Amnesty. After advis¬ 
ing that Alabama shoidd at once return to the Union 
by simply rescinding the ordinance of secession, and 
alter expressing the opinion that the old institution 
of slavery was gone, Judge Humphrey says: i 
believe, in case of a return to the Union, we would 
receive political cooperation, so as to secure the 
lanagement of that labor by those who were slaves. 
'here is really no difference, in my opinion, xcheO^ 
\e hold them ^ absolute slaves, or obtain their labm- 
y some other method. Of course we prefer the old 
method. But that question is not now before us. 

It is true that Gen. Banks entertains slightly differ¬ 
ent views of the disposition and purposes of the plant¬ 
ers predicated, however, on the belief that the gov¬ 
ernment will adopt some system of “ sufficient snper- 
vison to compel the negro to labor, ’ although, as we 
have seen he elsewhere declares that good treatment 
and fair wages have in all cases been found compul¬ 
sion enough. What the old masters understand by 
“ a supervision to compel the negroes to labor,’’ is not 
difficult to imagine; certainly it is not good treat 
ment and fair wages. , , „ „ , 

In the letter before referred to, Gen. Banks says 
“ I have no doubt that many of the planters within 
our lines who are protected by the government in 
the enjoyment of their property honestly accept the 
new situation, and enter into the idea of free labor 
with sincerity ; but it is coupled with an incredulity 
as to the success of the experiinent, natural to their 
situation, and to the ideas in which they have been 
educated This is fostered more by the intractability 
and brutality of the overseers—the middle class be¬ 
tween the laborer and the employer—than it is by 
any innate disposition of the planter himself, and 
their disbelief of any suffideni govem^ntal super- 
vision to compel the negro lo labor, to which they 
think he is disincUned. If such goveimmental super- 
■ ■ ■ this regard, the experiment itselt will 


Department of the Gulf only, but everywhere, in re¬ 
lation to this matter. 

The unhesitating judgment of every jwrson, official 
or other, not interested in the opportunities it affords 
for peculation, with whom we have consulted, coin¬ 
cides with that of Gen. Banks. All, without excep¬ 
tion, declare that no system can avail to effect the 
great objects contemplated, that does not assign to 
one and the same authority the care and disposal of 
the abandoned plantations, and the care and protec¬ 
tion of the emancipated laborers who are to culti¬ 
vate them. . . T 

^nd, after the most thorough investigations, i am 
notborized in saying that this is the deliberate judg¬ 
ment of the Commission. 

the case of Mias Elizabeth babbett. 


On the other band, what is to be said of the white 
man, his old master, and of his capacity, disposition, 
and attitude relative to the part which he is called 
upon to perform in the new industrial and social 
system ? 

Col. Hanks, a large portion of whose daily life, for 
two years past, has been spent in daily intercourse 
with the planters in the Department of the Gnlf, de¬ 
clares that “ although they begin to see that slavery 
is dead, yet the spirit of slavery still lives among 
them. Many of them are even more rampant to en¬ 
slave the negro than ever before. They make great 
endeavors to recover whai they call their own negroes. 
One planter offered me $5,000 to return his negroes. 
They have even hired men to steal them_ from my 
own camp. (The old spirit still prompting to the 
old crime, which, long ago, was declared felony by 
the law of nations if perpetrated in Africa.)” “ 'They 
yield,” he continues, “ to the idea of freedom only 
under compulsion. They submit to the terms dic¬ 
tated by the government, because obliged so to do. 
Mr. V. B. Marmillon, one of the richest and most ex¬ 
tensive sugar planters in the whole valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, took the oath of allegiance, but refused to 
work his plantation unless he could have his own 
negroes returned to him. He had 1,450 acres of cane 
under cultivation; his whole family of plantation 
hands left him and came to New Orleans, reporting 
themselves to me. Among them could be found 
every species of mechanic and artisan. I called 
them up and informed them that the government had 
taken possession of old master’s crop, and that they 
were needed to take it off, and would be paid for 
their labor. All consented to return; but next 
morning when the time came for their departure, not 
one would go. One of them said : ‘ I will go any¬ 
where else to work, but you may shoot me before I 
will return to the old plantation.’ I afterwards 
certained that Marmillon, whom they called ‘ Old 
Cotton Beard,’ had boasted in the presence of two 
colored girls, house servants, how he would serve 
them when he once more had them in his power. 
These girls had walked more than thirty miles in the 
night to bring the information to their friends.” 
These people were set to work elsewhere. 

“ It is undoubtedly true,” says Col. Hanks, “ that 
this year a change for the better seems to be taking 
place. In some parishes the letting of plantations to 
Northern men has a powerful effect. The disposition 
of the planters, however, towards their old slaves, 
when they consent to hire them, is by no means 
friendly. I told a planter recently, that it was the 
express order of Gen. Banks that the negroes should 
be educated. He replied that, ‘ no one shoold teach 
his negroes.’ ” _, 

Col. Hanks further declares it as his deliberate 
judgment that “if civil government be established 
here, and military rule withdrawn, there is the 
greatest danger that the negro would become subject 
■to some form of serfdom.” 

His testimony on his point is referred to else¬ 
where. 

The statement of Col. Hanks, and the general cor¬ 
rectness of his views, were concurred in by many 
other intelligent persons, familiar with the subject, 
and my own observation fully confirms them. In a 
stretch of three himdred miles up and down the Mis¬ 
sissippi, but one creole planter was found (there 
may, of course, have been others with whom I did 
not come in contact) who heartily and unreservedly 
adopts the idea of free labor, and honestly carried 
it out upon his plantation. And although he de¬ 
clared that, in itself it was successful much beyond 
his expectation, “ yet,” he said, “ my life and that of 
my family are rendered very unhappy by the opposi¬ 
tion and contumely of my neighbors.” 

The simple truth is, that the virus of slavery, the 
lust of ownership, in tie hearts of these old masters, 
is as virulent and active to-day as it ever was. 
Many of them admit that the old form of slavery is, 
for the present, broken up. They do not hesitate 
even to express the opinion that the experiment of 
secession is a failure; but they scoff at the idea of| 
freedom for the negro, and repeat the old argument 
of his inoapacity to take care of himself, or to enter¬ 
tain any higher motive for exertion than that of the 
whip. They await with impatience the withdrawal 
of the military authorities, and the reestablishment 
of the civil power of the State to be controlled and 
used as hitherto for the maintenance of what, to 
them doubtless, appears the paramount object of all 
civil authority, of the State itself, some form of the 
slave system. 

With slight modifications, the langu^e recently 
used by Judge Humphrey in a speech delivered at a 
Union meeting at Huntsville, Alabama, seems most 


fail.” , , 

The opinionB hereinbefore expressed as to the spirit 
and disposition of the old masters, is fully and ex¬ 
plicitly sustained by the testimony of Bng.-Gen. Jas. 
S. 'Wadsworth, than whom no man had better oppor¬ 
tunities for an intelligent judgment. _ 

In his examination before the Commission, soon 
after his return from an official tour through the 
'Valley of the Mississippi, in the early part of the pMt 
Winter, in speaking of the state of things in Lou'"*- 
—i, Gen. Wadsworth said: 

There is one thing that must be taken into 
count, and that is, that there will exist a very strong 
disposition among the masters to control these peo¬ 
ple, and keep them as a subordinate and subjected 
class. Undoubtedly they intend to do that. I think 
the tendency to establish a system of serfdom is the 
great danger to be guarded against. I talked with 
a planter in the La Fourohe district near Thibadou- 
ville ; he said he was not in favor of secession ; he 
avowed his hope and expectation that slavery would 
be restored there in some form. I said : ‘ If we went 
away and left these people now, do you suppose you 
could reduce them again to slavery ? ’ He laughed 
to scorn the idea that they could not. ‘ What,’ sai 1 
I, ‘ these men who have had arms in their bands 7 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ we should take the arms away from 
them,-of course.' ” 

Much other tealimony of like import might be 
adduced, but it is believed not necessary to a clear 
understanding of the present attitude and position of 
the two principal constituent elements of the dis¬ 
rupted slave society, in the region under considera- 

In departments where, as here in the Department 
of the Gulf, there is good reason to believe that the 
chief military authorities have had at heart their best 
interests, occuppied as they have been with the move¬ 
ments of great armies and by the absorbing cares of 
the military government devolved upon them, it was 
inevitable that they should often fall into the hands 
of incompetent and nnfaithftil subalterns ; even under 
the system recently put into operation here, and 
which in many respects is certainly better than the 
lack of system previously existing, they come direct¬ 
ly under the control and government of the assistant 
provost marshals,* to each of whom is assigned " 
certain district of the planting region. These assis 
ant provost marshals are usually young subalterns, 
army officers, captains or lieutenants. They are re¬ 
ceived into the houses of the planters and treated 
with a certain consideration. It is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that they should resist the inflaence8_ that are 
Drought to bear upon them, or that often, without be¬ 
ing fully conscious of it, they should not become the 
employer’s instrument of great injustice and ill-treat¬ 
ment towards his colored laborers. 

An upright and competent witness whose testimony 
is herewith submitted, says: “ I am free to declare 
that the provost marshals have not done justice to 
the laborers on the plantations. They do- not see 
that Gen. Banks’s orders are carried ont. On many 
plantations whipping is still permitted.” More than 
one instance ot great neglect, injustice and abuse 
have come to the knowledge of the Commission. 

The plan of Gen. Banks has been in operation too 
short a time to judge fully of its merits. But, as I 
have just said, it is believed on the whole and as a 
temporary arrangement, superior to any hitherto 
adopted in that department. In the first place it 
leaves the classification of the laborers to be deter¬ 
mined between the employers and the assistant pro¬ 
vost marshals, which is practically leaving it to the 
employers themselves. Then, secondly, without refer¬ 
ence to the capacities or wishes of the employed, 
to the competition of the labor market, it determines 
beforehand the wages of their labor. 

In the third place, it implies that the clothing and 
subsistence of the laborer and his family, should be 
left to the employers’ sense of what is needful for 
them, with liberty to be sure, for the employed to 
commute for clothing at the rate of three dollars a 
month for first class hands, and in similar proportion 
for other classes. 

If the only object to be accomplished was simply 
“ to compel the negro to labor ” in a condition of 
perpetual subordination and subjection, this arrange¬ 
ment would be appropriate enough. But if the ob¬ 
ject be to make the colored man a self-supporting 
and self-defending member o^the community, then he 
must be placed in a position where he can determine 
the value of his own labor, and be left to take the 
responsibilities of his own existence and well being, 
as well as that of his family. 

As a general proposition this is too plain, and in 
itself too cogent to require argument. Hi the actual 
condition of things in the Department of the Gulf, it 
might not be convenient or even possible to give it 
full e&ct at the present moment; but the temporari 
adoption of an opposite principle, should not be al 
lowed to become the basis of a permanent system, 
which would differ very little in its practical work¬ 
ing from that of slavery itself. 

The rate of wages of the several grades of laborers, 
as fixed in the Department of the Gulf, is eight, six, 
five, and three dollars a month, with clothing, or 
three dollars per month commutation for clothing. 
In this Department also, the laborer having once se¬ 
lected his employer is compelled to remain with him 
year. While under any system that may be 
adopted itTs doubtless of the greatest importance 
that the colored laborer should be made to under¬ 
stand the nature and obligations of a contract, and 
should be held to the just fulfillment of such as he 
may voluntarily enter into, this form of enforcing the 
obligation is deemed wrong in principle and liable 
to serious abuses, and only to be tolerated as a tem¬ 
porary necessity. 

■rhe system of Gen. Banks provides also for the edu¬ 
cation of the colored children on the plantations, and 
for the establishment of free labor savings institu¬ 
tions, both of which meet the entire approval of the 
Commission. 

I do not deem it necessary here to enter further in¬ 
to the details of these several systems. The procla¬ 
mation and the orders under which they are estab¬ 
lished, are undoubtedly of record in the War and 
Treasury departments. Nor do I desire to criticize 
too closely plans adopted, doubtless with the beet in¬ 
tentions, to meet the urgent necessities which pre¬ 
sented themselves in the confusion and chaos conse¬ 
quent upon the breaking up of the old systems, in 
the midst of a great war. Neither, however, seems 

me sufficiently to recognize the ffeedman’s right to 
—tervene in his own affairs, or to contemplate suf¬ 
ficiently the great end of educating him to seif-con¬ 
trol, self-reliance, and to the exercise of the rights 
and duties of civilized life. 

This must, of course, be a work of time. But un- 

ss a system be speedily adopted whioh shall em¬ 
brace these as its fundamental and primary objects, 
the practical freedom and fnture well-being of the 
emancipated population, no less than the great in¬ 
dustrial interests dependent upon their voluntary, 
enlightened, and justly compensated labor, will be 
seriously, if not fatally jeoparded. 

Gen. Banks, in the letter hereinbefore so often 
quoted, says : 

The assignment of the abandoned or forfeited 
plantations to one department of the government, and 
the protection and support of the emancipated peo¬ 
ple to another, is a fundamental error productive of I 
incalculable evils, and cannot be too soon or too tho- 
Lrougbly corrected." 


Foe the first time in England, a woman has 
passed a medical examination. We have repeatedly 
anff strenuously contended for this admission of the 
sex to the practice of the healing art, and it is there¬ 
fore with hearty satisfaction that we record this step 
toward the attainment of the desired result. Miae 
Elizabeth Garrett, whose name appears in the list of 
successful candidates at Apothecaries’ Hall, has made 
earnest and unceasing efforts to secure a recognition 
of the right of women to use their talents in this man¬ 
ner for the benefit of their kind. She has appealed 
to the University of London and of St. Andrew’s, to 
the College of Surgeons of London and of Edinburgh, 
and to the College of Physicians of Edinburgh—but 
all in vain. Each of these learned bodies refused to 
allow her to compete for the. degree which would 
have given her a legal qualification to labor in the 
core of human ills. Fortunately there was another 
means open to her, and she did not hesitate to avail 
herself of it. The license of Apothecaries Hall may 
not be looked npon as conferring so high a profes¬ 
sional status as the titles granted by the other insti¬ 
tutions which we have enumerated, but in the eye of 
the law it is all-sufficient, and this could not be with¬ 
held from her. The examiners there are bound to 
grant their certificate to all who comply with the 
prescribed regulations. The conditions exacted by 
these are by no means trivial. Five years of study 
must be gone through, and lectures must be attended 
on every subject connected with the science of medi¬ 
cine, surgery alone excepted. The first examination 
is in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, botany, and 
materia medica, and this iliss Elizabeth Garrett has 
just passed; for the final examination she cannot 
' present herself until after a lapse of eighteen months, 
and if she succeeds in going through the ordeal, she 
will be entitled to be registered as a duly qualified 
practitioner. This young lady deserves infinite credit 
for the persistent courage with which she has strug¬ 
gled against obstinate opposition, and the victory 
which she has won will not be beneficial to herself 
alone. Repulsed in many quarters, she has discovered 
and availed herself of an opening through which wo¬ 
man may enter the medical profession; and now that 
she has led the way, many will no doubt follow in her 
footsteps. It must be regarded as a very fortunate 
circumstance that the examiners at Apothecaries 
Hall were not authorized by the Act froin which 
they derive their powers to exclude any applicant on 
the ground of sex, for the absence of any such proviso 
has permitted a practical step to be taken which will 
no doubt bring to a speedy termination a protracted 
and hard-fought battle. Public opinion at the pre¬ 
sent day assuredly will not tolerate the imposition of 

-new disabilities upon woman, for all the tenden- 

of the age are in precisely the opposite direction ; 
and there is no reason to fear that this small portal 
by which they may gain access to a fresh field of 
ertion will be closed by legislative action. But ci 
mon sense certainly suggests that since, as the case 
now stands, women may lawfully practice medicine, 
it is desirable that every means should be taken to 
test their qualifications, and to stamp the ablest with 
some mark of their superior capability. Since they 
cannot be shut out, the interest of the community 
plainly demands that they shall be let in upon such 
terms as will be likely to render them of the greatest 
service to their kind. Clearly, therefore, they slllould 
have every facility accorded to them for pursuing 
their professional studies under the most favorable 
auspices. They should have access to the best teach¬ 
ers, and their exertions should be stimulated by the 
promise of an honorary reward, which would be a 
perpetual token that they were entitled to the confi¬ 
dence of those who might stand in need of their si 
vices. This could only ha done by allowing them 
become candidates for degrees and diplomas in the 
ordinary schools. Mixed classes of men and women 
would no doubt be open to grave objections, more 
especially in certain special departments of medical 
study; but this is merely a difficulty of detail, and 
does not affect the principle which is at stake. All 
that is asked for is that women shall be allowed to 
present themselves for examination, and that if they 
are successful the same result shall ensue as if they 
were men. How they are to obtain the necessary 
knowledge is quite another question, and all contro¬ 
versy with regard to it may be fairly adjourned until 
some machinery for that purpose has been proposed 
which is justly obnoxious to censure. We are quite 
aware that a feeling is prevalent in certain quarters, 
that it is necessarily indelicate for woman to embrace 
the profession of medicine. But those who hold fast 
to such an idea either have never learnt, or have for¬ 
gotten, or wilfully ignore, the fact that female prac¬ 
titioners propose to deal only with the diseases of 
women and children. Surely it must be considered 
that, on the score of delicacy, it would often be much 
better that a woman should deal with a woman’s 
maladies. The whole issue, however, seems to us to 
resolve itself into one of simple right. Here are a 
certain number of intellectual girls who have only 
their own exertions to depend upon for their subsist¬ 
ence, and who demand permission to use the facul¬ 
ties with which God has gifted them in the pursuit 
of an honorable and useful profession. Who is en¬ 
titled to say them nay ? How long are we to listen 
to that absurd and wicked cant about the naturally 
dependent position of woman, the natural fruit of 
which is that at the present day tens of thousands of 
English girls depend upon the wages of vice, while 
every year not a lew of them who have not fallen from 
the status of conventional propriety profane a holy 
ordinance by selling themselves into matrimony for 
the equivalent of board and lodging? A trusting 
wife is a very charming and loveable object—but 
what an object the woman who, having been taught 
from her childhood that sell-reliance is unfeminme, 
and upon that principle pieveuted from learning how 
to fight the battle of lile for herself, finds herseil at a 
ripe age with no husband tooling to,and no resource 
by which she can earn her own living ! If people 
had pondered upon this latter picture a little more 
than they have, we should not to-day have need to 
signalise the passing, by Miss Elizabeth Garrett of 
her examination at Apothecaries Hall as a step 
toward the consummation of a long-deferred victory 
—London Morning Star. 


And this is the purport of all the testimony which 
the Commission has been able to obtain, not in the 

“ All questions,” says the order of Gen. Banks, “ he. 
tween the employer and the employed, until other tribn- 
nals are established, will be decided by the provost mar. 
Bhals of the parishes." 


murs gratefully hi« “Nunc dimittis,” and the Lord 
let his servant depart m peace, his eyw beholding, 
through, beyond, above the clou'ls of stnfe and death, 
the salvation of God and the glory of his people. 
Memorable as were his age, his honors, and his worth, 
they will be consummated by this deed in his “'Mory 
and coincidence in his death. He fi«t opposed the 
Fugitive Slave acts ; he died with tlicir death. Inde¬ 
pendent'. ■ 

TWO NATIONAL ACADEMIES. 

Mb Sumner, on the 30th of June, introduced a bill in 
the Senate of the United States, which by unani¬ 
mous consent, was read twice and ordered to be 
printed, for the creation of two bodies corporate, one 
the National Academy of Art and Literature, and 
the other the National Academy of Moral and Poli¬ 
tical Sciences. Each of the academies is to consist of | 
lore than fifty ordinary members, of whom not 
more than ten shall be elected in any one year and 
no nomination for any kind of ,’'® 

acted upon until after it has been before the Acade¬ 
my for one year. 

The following is the bill: j. d „ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Mouse of Rem-e- 
sentaiwes of the United States of Amerim, in (Mn- 
gress assembled. That S. Austin ^‘b®ne, 1 ennsylv^ 
nia; William C. Bryant, New York; F^denck E 
Church, New York ; George W. Curtis, New York; 
Richard H. Dana, Massachusetts; John S. Dwight, 
Massachusetts; Ralph W- Emerson, Massachusetts; 
Filz Green Halleck, Conn.; Oliver W. Holmes, Mass.; 
Henry W. Longfellow, Mass.; James R. Lowell, 
Mass.; George P. Marsh, Vermont; Hiram Powers, 
Ohio; WiUiam W. Story, Mass.; George Ticknor, 
Mass.; Henry T. Tuckerman, New York; Gnlian 
0. Verplanck, New York ; Wm. D. Whitney, Conn.; 
John G. Whittier, Mass.; Joseph B. Worcester, Mass.; 
their associates and successors duly chosen, are here¬ 
by declared to be a body corporate for the study and 
cultivation of the ancient and modern languages, let¬ 
ters and the fine arts, by'the name of the National 
Academy of Literature and Art. 

Bsc. 2. AndheUfurther enacted. That Geo. Bancroft, 
New 1 ork; Henry Ward Beecher, New York; Horace 
Binnev, Pennsylvania ; Robert J. Breckinridge, Ken¬ 
tucky’; Edward Everett, Mass.; Thos. Ewing, Ohio ; 
Henry W. Halleck, Army of the United States, Cali¬ 
fornia ; Samuel G. Howe, Mass.; Charles King, New 
York; Francis Lieber, New York; J. Lothrop Mot¬ 
ley, Mass.; John G. Palfrey, Mass.; Wendell Phil 
lips, Mass.; Alonzo Potter, Pa.; Josiah Quincy 
Mass.; Henry B. Smith, New York; Jared Sparks 
Mass.; Robt.J. Walker, District of Columbia; Fran 
cis Wayland, Rhode Island ; Tbeo. D. Woolsey, Con 
neoticut, their associates and successors duly chosen, 
are hereby declared to be a body corporate for the 
study and cultivation of history, and the sciences 
whioh contern morals and government, by the name 
of the National Academy of Moral and Political 


A COINCIDENCE. 

The recent death of the Hon. Josiah Quincy recalls 
an incident in bis history in connection with the al¬ 
most simultaneous decease of the Fugitive Slave laws 
that have disgraced and cursed our land. The first 
bill was ^ssed in 1793, and bad for its signature the 
name of Washington. A case soon arose under it in the 
city of Boston. It seems that then even, as in tfte time 
of the power of the last of these iniquitious acts, it 
-deemed desirable to test the fidelity of Massa- 


„ J.-J.— -Quincy, a youth of twenty- 

one, just admitted to the bar, volunteered to defend 
the fugitive. He secured bis release, though by much 
(he same means as were employed in the rescue of 
Shadrach sixty years later, through the zealous co¬ 
operation of his son and Wendell Phillips. He lived 
just to see that law abolished, after seventy years of 
malignant life, against which he first raised his arm 
and voice. He had seen that bud blossom and bring 
forth its deadly fruit in painful profusion. He had 
seen two generations grow up under its death-shade, 
made sickly and weak in principle and purpose by 
its overshadowing influence. He had seen great 
statesmen appear on the stage of action, and at first 
reluctantly but soon greedily eat of 

' That insane root that takes the reason prisoner. 

He had seen communities, churches, the press, and 
the pulpit fall down before the awful idol and pro¬ 
nounce it God. He had seen, when the last and worst 
of its progpny was born for the ruin of the nation, 
how men high in talents, position, and sanctity had 
cried out, “ 'I'his decree of hell is the voice of God. 
Whoever annuls or opposes it is fighting against 
God.” He had seen the legitimate fruit of that first¬ 
born of sin—the power that begot it, drunken with 
confidence and mad with pride, spring at the throat 
of the nation that had so faithfully nourished it for 
three-score years and ten. 

He bad seen a counter element, the fruit of the same 
spirit that made him strong to assail the iniquity at 
its birth, grow steadily and rapidly, mid scorn, and 
persecution, and haughty threats of dissolution, till it 
mounted the throne of the popular will, only to be 
attacked by the leagued upholders of the awful crime. 
He had seen, amid the light and shade of the fearfulj 
struggle, the steady development of the principles of] 
liberty; beheld their purifying current cleansing the 
corruptions of legislation, pushing back their health¬ 
ful tides farther and farther, till they overwhelmed 
the law he had first resisted, and were rapidly sweep¬ 
ing forward to overwhelm the provision of the Con¬ 
stitution out of which it had arisen. 

The sight satisfied the ancient Simeon. He mur- 


Geoege P. Morris died at 
York, July 6th, aged 62 years L ’^^''^encs • 
at Philadelphia OT the 10th of S 

New York 

teenth year, he commenced his liiin 

the New York « p," a? 

1823, in cODj^unction with ’’I 

commenced the publication of th^ 
a loumal which emploj od soi^ of M-' ks 
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nent periodicals of its cl^^the 
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the times. In 1843, he aLodated 

Willis in the publication of The 
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a journalist, he was much more 

song-writer, and as such was one of .n ^ "a, 

of his day. Millions of copies^ of‘host n®*** 

Spare that Tree ” are said to havl K “ " 

and, with others, as “ We We/e ®«- 

“Land, Ho!” “Long Time Aot® 

Yankee Doodle,” “ My Mother’l BiblJ^® ’* 

sources of great profit to their nnl.H«i, ’ ®to., ^ “t 

di^ for many of his songs 

John Stephenson and other distinm^v^ Sdfc ii' 

composers, and have been sung fo 

bran, Russell, Madame Anna Bishon ky e®'? 

celebrated vocalists. "Various edii}p> 

have been published, including one 

lustrations by Weir and Chapman fo 

lished a volume entitled “ The DeserM^o^’kotek 

other Poems,” and he afterwards ediM^ 

“ American Melodi's.” In 1837 he ’“’'"oTfi 
cessful drama, entitled “ Brier Cliff » f h®**!«c.-”* 
cidents in the American Revolution “ osT 
wrote the libretto of the opera of “ Thi. xr . ^^42 r 
has also published a vokm 
ititled “The Little Pre^^^^ «f 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted,^ That each of 
these national academies shall consist of not more 
than fifty ordinary members, of whom not more than 
ten shall be elected in any one year ; that nomina¬ 
tions shall be made and elections held at the regular 
annual meeting only, and no nomination for any kind 
of membership shall be acted npon until it shall have 
been before the academy one year, and shall have 
been considered by a committee. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That each of] 
these national academies shall have power to make 
its own organization, including its constitution, by¬ 
laws, and rules and regulations ; to fill all vacancies 
created by death, resignation, or otherwise; to pro-, 
vide for the election of foreign and domestic mem¬ 
bers, what number shall be a quorum, the division 
into classes, and all other matters needful or usual in 
such institutions, and to report the same to Congress. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That each of 
these national academies shall hold an annual meet¬ 
ing at such place in the United States as may be de¬ 
signated, and whenever thereto requested by any 
department of the Government, shall investigate, 
examine, and report upon any subject whithin their 
respective provinces, it being understood that the 
actual expense thereof, if any, may be paid from ap¬ 
propriations which shall be made for the purpose, 
bull the academies shall receive no compensation 
whatever for any service to the government of the 
United States. 

THADDEUS STEVENS AT ROME. 

Mb. Stevens arrived at his home in Lancaster 
Friday evening, July 8th, from Washington. It v 
not known, except by a few of the citizens, that their 
honored representative was in their, midst until the 
strains from the Union League Band, in front of his 
residence, about o’clock, gave them the informa¬ 
tion. A considerable audience was gathered in a 
few minutes, and after the band had performed seve¬ 
ral pieces, Mr. Stevens made his appearance at the 
door, and was received with enthusiastic applause. 
He returned thanks to his neighbors and friends for 
their kind greeting, after an absence of seven months 
in the public service. It was not his intention, he 
said, to make a speech, or to refer at length to the 
proceedings of the late session of Congress. His du¬ 
ties had been somewhat onerous, but if the legisla¬ 
tion of Congress would have the effect to aid the go¬ 
vernment to put down the gigantic and wicked re¬ 
bellion, he would be amply repaid for all his labors. 
He had not agreed with the majority in the repeal of 
the commutation clause, but it was argued by the 
friends of the repeal that it would have the effect to 
fill up the ranks of the army with men, and that Cop¬ 
perheads would have to perform personal service or 
furnish substitutes. If this would be the effect of the 
law he would rejoice. Especially would he be 
pleased, if those who were doing all they could to 
embarrass the government in this crisis of the coun¬ 
try’s fate, and using efforts to prevent the filling up 
the ranks of the army, were compelled to do their 
duty to the country. 

In regard to the state of the country, the speaker 
said he had no doubt whatever as to the final result 
of the present contest between liberty and slavery ; 
the only donbt he had was whether the nation had 
yet been sufficiently chastised for their cruel oppres¬ 
sion of a harmless and a long suffering race, a por¬ 
tion of God’s children. Whenever the Almighty saw 
that we as a people were properly humiliated and 
chastened for our sins in this regard, victory would 
assuredly perch upon our banners, and we would 
become a great, united, and altogether free people. 
He feared, however, that our cup was not yet full. 
The failure of the House to concur with the Senate 
m submitting to the people an amendment to the 
Constitution forever abolishing slavery in the United 
States, by the opposition of the minority preventing a 
two-thirds vote m favor of it, he was fearful would 
postpone the day when He would say, “ Peace, be 
still! 

Mr. Stevens asked to be excused from saying any¬ 
thing further, as he was somewhat wearied by travel 
and the heat, and bade the crowd good-night. 

Mr. Stevens is enjoying good health. Hard work 
seems to agree with him, and from all appearances 
he 18 no w as able to enter the field against the rebels 
and tteir sympathizers as at anytime since he en¬ 
tered Congress in 1859. This will be gratifying news 
to the thousands m Lancaster County who delight to I 
honor their distingnished representative.—P/iSadef- 
phia Press. _ 


feuGiON AND Morality in France.—S ome modern 
was ueemeu uesirau.e lo lesD rne uueiity 01 massa-1 ha* complained bitterly of the separation of 

chusetts to tl» Constitution at the cost of her fideli4Snp®f;®® different systems of thought and 

J..uh 

erally. Deists. I have often tried to get accurately 
at the real state of opinion, but it is not very easy 
This much, however, is certain, that most educated 
Frenchmen are Deists of a type not unfairly repre¬ 
sented by M. Renan, and that nearly all Frenchwo¬ 
men m good society observe the rites of the Church 
of Rome. The boys are Catholics when in petticoats 
but turn Deists generally between fifteen and seven¬ 
teen and remain so all their lives. This difference 
18, of course, a cause of much estrangement in fami¬ 
lies, because a Catholic lady finds on certain subjects 
a companionship m her confessor which she lac^s in 
her husband. These facts may serve to account for 
Trn ^ seem such strange contradictions in mod- 
h Jfo Poeftion of the Church, for instance 

If fop^f^r^ weak and very strong. The direct power’ 
of the Church of Rome in Ffance is infinitely smaUer 
the Euglandf because 

hLuch power 

through the confessional, is still very considerahll ^ 
For ii«tance.the English Church in England fs atroOT 
L ~ ‘u® htteranoe of heterodox opinions 

ionfare d^®°“‘®a^’^"u‘ society sucropb- 

hand Oa the other 

Ke mfluence of the Roman Church in 

women, that fathers who hate the 
the?r H ®“‘J.,*komselve8 nevertheless compelled to let 
their daughters confess themselves to priests, because 
tofiffi ^ko should omit the premUre communion 
unenfo,r n “®‘^ POSRion amongst women perfectly 
unendurable. And, as Catholicism in womaA is emti- 
^ dfaui, many men in France like girls for being 
V^holics, the more bigoted the better, though it is 
uimcuu to see how any union can be intellectually 
complete between persons who differ so widely on such 
an imnrn.fant subject as religion. As to morality, I 
e can be no doubt that France, on the whole 
18 a more immoral country than England ; but it is 
an interesting fact that French mothers dread send¬ 
ing their boys to London, for fear of the dear inno¬ 
cent youths being contaminated by our bad examnle 
—MctmiUan’a Magaiine. F"’* 
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sketches, entitled “ — i.™pp p,™ 

"Water Lots.” Mr. Morris was for som^r t 
adier-General in the New York State 
mhny years he resided at UndercUff 
on the Hudson, nearly opposite We8t’Pof^'*®k7-»(i 


A Berne-ing Method op Divorob _Biah 

says: “ In Berne they have a novel wav®°f 
with matrimonial disputants. Divorces 
granted; but first the applicants mn,f 
this test: A small room was prep^a^®- 
husband and wife were put, the door hp“ "kii 
closed, to remain for six weeks, except ii 
set in motion at the urgent and united renn»;'!® ? ** 
wedded pair. There were in the room oneTti?/*'' 
plate, one spoon, a unity of all the reaniSt 
the solitary bed was of such dimensions thw v’ 
chose to use it together they must need, j? 
close. Of one thing, and one only, there ^ 
plicate ; and that was a little treatise on tk it® • 
of husbands and wives toward each other 
tor was permitted to go near them: and tk 
only a glimpse at intervals of the grim face of ^ 
janitor, as he pushed their food through a hole i 
door. The bishop states that the test was atte^ 
with the most wholesome results. In mostcaseiiu 
parties were most excellent friends in a few d, 
and very few could stand out more than a fortniA' 
Another very gratifying circumstanoe was, that ^ 
had scarcely on record a case in which a second m 
plication was made by persons who had aliJi 
gone through the ordeal.’’ > 


Novel Scene at a 'W'bdding.— The Bolton (Ei». 
land) Chronicle tells this story : An unusual ciicim 
stance occurred at a wedding on Monday last in fit 
parish ehurch at Farnsworth. Joseph Hindler , 
widower of about eight weeks’ loneliness, calliiw 
himself sixty years of age, and judged bj hi8"|^ 
natured' friends ” to be about throe-score and tn 
was allied to Harriet Booth, aged fifty-six. Tbew 
emony having been completed at the altar, bj tk 
Rev. W. H. Burns, the bride and bridegroom accoz. 
panied him to the vestry to sign the register. Tk 
verification being secured, the bridegroom asked pet. 
mission to sing a verse of a hymn before they let 
that sanctum for the wiles and temptadons cd 
troubles of the outer world. It appeared to them- 
erend gentleman a strange request, but on its 
urgently pressed he gave consent, and the bridegwoz 
toned forth in hearty if not melodious style the W- 
lowing lines: 

“ Together let us sweetly live. 

Together let ns die, 

And eac'h a starry crown receive, 

And reign above the sky.” 

And then with his bride took his departure in a «tata 
of beatitude. 


How God Forgives. —How beautifully God for¬ 
gives ! “ I will'never remember it again,” he saji 
when ho forgives our sins. "Why, it you could seo 
God, you would never, by the least turn of the eye, 
by any word, or by the slightest infleotiou of the 
voice, know that he remembered the sin that he hid 
forgiven. "We forgive a sin, you kaow,layii^ itiip- 
Once in a while we shoot out a hint of it sidewiet 
We forgive slowly, grudgingly, imperfectly aw 
meanly; but when God forgives, he throws the offeiw 
out of his mind, and says, “ I will never make o® 
tion of it again; I will sink it as in the depths of M 
sea.” There is a low, contemptible way of forgintf! 
and there, is a noble and manly way of doug 4 
One kind of forgiveness is an additional provocaM; 
but the Christian way is glorious and beautiW-- 
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ARTIFICIAL LEGS,BYE.a^ 
SON, M.D., Clinton Hull, DP SM®, 
PlftM, New York. Soldiera 

, mission of the Surgeon Genenl, I J; „ 

/ HANDS ofeoperior qnaUtjr. FEET for UmtaiiS'U 
/ I Hip-diseaae a great bene&otion. Dr. H. i»nts ( 

. A j attention and practice for fourteen years to 
“4- i artmcial limbs, has made sneh Improveinfiila 
^ “ Palmer Patent,” the rigkt to wkieh is 
to render kie work in this branch of surgery suponorW*" 
Send for descriptive pamphlets 
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"rosewood PIANO-FORTES. 

GKOVESTEEN & GO., 499 Broadway, No' 
Now, enlarged Seale Piano-Fortes, with all Utestiow .r 
Thirty years’ experience, with 
msnufaotnring, enable them to sell for CASH » - 

prloee. These instruments received the h«hesi 
World’s Fair, and for five snccessive years at tne a 
tnte. Warranted dve years. Txemb kk os®. 
desoriptive circular. ^-^ 

P ROCLAMATION OF FBBBD0.\I. 

graphs, 18 hj 13 iuchej, of Faioe’s , ‘^rinstiateh. 

- Emancipation proclamation. hanJsomsly H , ,sl»^ 

„ il was donated 10 the Brooklyn SsmtaryFriL * jitei 1“ 
tion of *600 presented to the President of the 
beautiful and artistic work. . ,„,„ntrr. .v 

Cauvaasers wanted for every section 
Copy-right secured_applyjf, Y„^lt9 Market 


A GENCY FOR THE EMPLOYMBNT^suh^f^ 
persons—F amilies ia the country in ^ 

5dresa JOHN OLIVER, lllS 
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GENERAL FORNISHING 
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B uffalo robes direct fro® 

B.iOO robes for sale, wholesale or i-«»“i V. 

Also Horse Blankets cheap and good. .....abo ^ 
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